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The Development of the European Nations, 
1870-1900. By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Dr. Roser, whose admirable work on the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic epochs we 
have often praised, descends in his new 
work to contemporary politics. To under- 
take the narration of history that is still 
in the making is to dare greatly. Who 
can say that the secrets of the diplomacy 
of the last decade of the nineteenth century 
are sufficiently unravelled to enable the 
commentator to speak with confidence on 
the motives and aims of statesmen who 
are still among us? Are we sure that we 
know the whole truth even about such 
comparatively ancient history as_ the 
Treaty of Berlin or the formation of the 
Triple Alliance of 1888 ? Dr. Rose thinks 
that the attempt is worth making. “‘ There 
is no lack of guides,” he writes in his 
Preface, 

*‘for the present age. The number of 
memoir writers and newspaper correspond- 
ents is legion; and I have come to believe 
that they are fully as trustworthy as similar 
witnesses have been in any age. The very 
keenness of their rivalry is some guarantee 
for truth....I will go further, and say that 
if we could find out what were the sources 
used by Thucydides, we should notice 
qualms of misgiving shoot through the 
circle of scientific historians, as they con- 
templated his majestic work. In any case I 
may appeal to the great Athenian in support 
of the thesis that to undertake to write con- 
temporary history is no vain thing.” 

True it is that Thucydides produced an 
immortal work; but do we not read it 
rather as the first masterpiece of an 
historian gifted with the scientific mind 
than as an accurate record of facts? Has 





not Thucydides been detected in precisely 
those errors of detail which a writer dealing 
with contemporary events finds it hard to 
avoid? And should we not know far 
more about fifth-century Athens if he had 
left us his own political autobiography, 
rather than an encyclopedic account of 
the Peloponnesian war? What would 
we not give to be able to exchange a few 
chapters dealing with petty expeditions 
to AXtolia or Caria for a frank confession 
as to how and why the author himself let 
Amphipolis fall into the hands of Brasidas, 
and for what reasons the Athenian assembly 
thought fit to banish him? Should the 
modern historian set before himself for 
imitation the man who gave no account 
of the rise of Cleon, and deliberately left 
out of his narrative the whole career of 
Hyperbolus ? 

But we must not press Dr. Rose’s line 
of justification for his book too hardly ; 
probably it is necessary that some much 
daring man should summarize the history 
of each generation as that generation is 
drawing towards its close. Such authors 
cannot claim finality ; they know that a 
certain proportion of their work will 
require to be rewritten in a few years, as 
new memoirs are published, and new 
State documents are opened to the man of 
research. Meanwhile it is well that some 
sort of a continuous history should be 
compiled : it reflects at least the impres- 
sion which contemporary events have left 
upon an intelligent observer; it is 
specially useful to the younger generation, 
to whom there is always a gap between 
the authorized and ascertained annals of 
the past and the events which they have 
themselves witnessed and pondered over. 
It is profoundly true that most men know 
less of the twenty years before the date 
at which they began to read their news- 
papers than of any other period in modern 
history. Here lies the value of Dr. Rose’s 
book and similar works. 

It is hardly necessary to say that any 
work of this author will possess its merits. 
Dr. Rose has a sound judgment and a 
clear lucid style; any theory of modern 
events that he forms is sure to be sensible 
and coherent. Our only doubt is whether 
in every case he can have obtained certain 
data on which to found his conclusions. 
A statement of M. de Blowitz or an “ in- 
spired’”’ article in the Hamburger Nach- 
richten is not conclusive evidence; yet 
often nothing more convincing can be 
procured to back a suggestion otherwise 
probable. Putting his conspectus of the 
European history of the thirty years 1870- 
1900 into the shortest possible phrases, 
we find it to run somewhat as follows :— 
The first section of the period, the space 
between 1870 and 1878, is the epilogue of 
the crisis that immediately preceded it, 
the main feature of which had been the 
working out of the unity of Germany and 
Italy by Bismarck and Cavour. The last 
event of this period is the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-8, which must be regarded, 
much as Gladstone regarded it at the 
time, as a genuine Crusade against Moslem 
oppression, into which the Russian Govern- 
ment was forced by national feeling. 





** Alexander II. could no more have stayed 
the impulse of his people than Charles 
Albert could have checked that of the 
Italians in 1848 ” (p. 587). Lord Beacons- 
field, as Dr. Rose concludes, made*a 
political as well as a moral mistake in 
intervening on behalf of the Turks at the 
time of the San Stefano Treaty. Not only 
was the national honour impaired by the 
subsequent abandonment of the British 
pledge to introduce reforms into Asia 
Minor, not only was the disgraceful career 
of Abdul Hamid rendered possible, but 
England also made an enemy of Russia 
for the next twenty years :— 

“There are grounds for believing that the 
influence which worked unchengeably against 
England for the remaining years of the nine- 
teenth century was the influence of Russia, 
and this hostility resulted mainly, if not 
solely, from Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in 
the Eastern Question. The foreign policy 
of the Gladstone Cabinet of 1880-85 was 
often weak; but in all fairness we must 
remember that its difficulties were the 
— bequeathed by the Earl of Beacons- 
field,” 


Fortunately for Great Britain, Russia lost 
the sympathy of her allies, and outraged 
European public opinion, by her handling 
of the Bulgarian question in 1885-6. 
Thereby Alexander III. wrecked the 
league of the three Emperors, which 
“promised to be a potent instrument 
for the humbling of England,” and the 
grouping of the continental States pre- 
sently took a new form—that of the Triple 
and Dual Alliances—which (owing to the 
equal balance of power between the two 
aggregations of States) was much less 
perilous to the United Kingdom. Down to 
this day we have contrived “ to muddle 
along somehow,” escaping grave dangers, 
not by any merit of our statesmen, “ for 
British policy in the years 1887-1900 
was provokingly undecided and _ timidly 
passive, save in the one case of the Fashoda 
Incident.” Our ministers proceeded for 
some twelve or fifteen years ‘‘ in a hand- 
to-mouth fashion, trusting to the chapter 
of accidents, which has so often been 
serviceable” (p. 591). It mattered not 
whether Liberals or Conservatives were 
in power: the one party was as weakly 
opportunist as the other. 

“ The fault lay ultimately not with them, 
but with the nation as a whole, obstinately 
preoccupied as it was, and is, with sport or 
petty politics, and scouting questions of 
vital import because they do not appeal 
immediately either to the pocket or to the 
craving for sensation.” 


A gloomy conclusion, it may be said; 

and indeed the whole period wears a some- 

what dismal aspect for Dr. Rose. Europe 

is disillusioned of its old ideals of liberty, | 
nationalism, and material progress :— 


“* After struggling for a generation through 
a wilderness of plots and punishments, 
the peoples have reached the Promised Land, 
only to find it a parade ground....The 
present state of armed peace combines the 
worst evils of war with an emasculating 
torpor. It is neither a time of rest, which 
builds up the fabric of Humanity, nor a time 
of heroic endeavour such as sometimes 
mitigates the evils of war....The state of 
things begets no joy in life—nothing but:a 
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feverish resolve to snatch at passing sensa- 
tions. The individual is crushed by a sense 
of helplessness as he gazes on the armed 
millions on every side of him.” 


There are a fair number of slips in 
this interesting volume, but they are 
inevitable when so many small detailed 
facts have to be set forth. Suleiman 
Pasha’s army descended to the sea in 
January, 1878, at Kavala and Kara- 
agatch, not at Enos (p. 219). The English 
diplomatist mentioned on p. 45 was not 
Lord “Loftus, but Lord Augustus Loftus. 
The Germans had many more than 87,000 
men in the field at Wo6rth (p. 59). The 
Ist Grenadier Guards were not present 
at the battle of Maiwand (p. 411) — 
indeed, they have never been in India. 
The Ist Bombay Grenadiers is the corps 
meant—a very different battalion. To 
talk of “‘the hordes of Ed Din” (p. 498)— 
cutting an Arab name in half—is not per- 
missible. Remembering the reigns of 
Frederick William II., III., and 1V., we 
cannot concede that ‘‘ the house of Hohen- 
zollern, since the days of the Great Elector, 
has always displayed the qualities of 
courage and honesty of purpose ”’ (p. 153). 
If the storming of the Peiwar Kotal takes 
two pages (396-7), the considerable battle 
of Ahmed Khel ought at least to have been 
mentioned by name. The Turks lost at 
Loftcha (Sept. 3rd, 1877) not 15,000, but 
2,500 men : they had not more than 5,000 
present at the fight (p. 210). But these 
are mainly trifles, to be corrected in a 
later issue. We notice that Dr. Rose’s 
volume on the preceding period, ‘ A Cen- 
tury of Continental History, 1780-1880,’ 
has already reached a fifth edition, which 
has been carefully revised and corrected 
throughout. 














A New English Dictionary.—Matter— 
Mesnalty. (Vol. VI.) By H. Bradley. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


TuE prospects of getting to the end of the 
letter M in a few years are becoming 
brighter, as the portion from ‘M.B.’ to 
‘ Mesn-’ occupies only about half the space 
—203 pages—filled by the articles from 
‘Ma’ to ‘Masn.’ The latter half of the 
double section before us contains 1,230 main 
words, the former only 709, among which 
areseveral requiring comparatively lengthy 
treatment, e.g., ‘Measure’ and ‘Meat,’ 
with many of medium length, e.g., ‘ May’ 
(the fifth month), ‘ Mean,’ adj. and adv., 
and ‘ Meal’ (ground grain and an occa- 
sion of taking food, food eaten at a 
repast). The form “meal” stands for 
five distinct substantives and three verbs. 
To select a few specimens as worthy 
of special attention out of an exceptional 
abundance of interesting and instructive 
articles is embarrassing ; but in addition 
to those already mentioned we may 
suggest ‘ Matter’ (sections 10-26), ‘Matu- 
ration,’ ‘ Maturity,’ ‘ Maul,’ vb., ‘Maundy,’ 
‘Maxim,’ ‘May’=maid, ‘Maze,’ v 
‘Maze,’ sb., ‘Meagre,’ ‘ Meddle,’ 
(seven obsolete senses_ earlier 
the current use), ‘ Meed,’ 
‘Merchant,’ and ‘ Mercy.’ 


vb. 
than 


* Member,’ 
Among the 
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464 obsolete words are ‘ Meinie,’ ‘Meng ’= 


mix, mingle, ‘Mensk’ (Northern) = 
humanity, honour, dignity, and ‘ Mere’ 
=boundary. The colourman’s “ megilp ” 
seems to stand out as the one English 
word which has no pretensions to a cor- 
rect spelling, about thirty different variants 
being recorded; so that it is doubtful 
whether Dr. Bradley’s lemma owes its 
form to ratiocination or chance. Caxton 
is given as the earliest authority for the 
verbs “‘ merit,” ‘‘ medley,” and “ melan- 
choly,” and for “maw,” vb.=mew, 
** mecop,”’ ‘* meerkat,”’ ‘“‘ meese ’’=tomtit, 
*“melote ”’=monkish garment of skins, 
* mendiant,” “ mermoyse ” = marmoset, 
‘““meschantly,” and ‘ meschyne ’’=a bad 
woman. 

Dee’s * menadry,” a kinematical art, 
may be derived from menada, an early 
variant of Ital. menata, motion; no 
etymology is attempted in the article. 
In the etymological account of “ merry ” 
—referred to an Old Teutonic type 
murgjo-, and connected with Middle 
Dutch merchte, mirth, mergelije, joyful— 
is the following confident suggestion :— 

“It is....probable that the word is 
identical with the OTeut. *murgjo- short, 
represented by OHG. murg-fdri lasting a short 
time, and by the Gothic derivative ga-maurg- 
jan to shorten, and presumably descending, 
with Gr. Bpsxivs, from an Indogermanic 
mrghu-. The transition from the assumed 
original sense ‘short’ to the OE. sense 
‘ pleasant’ is somewhat difficult, but may 
have been brought about through the inter- 
vention of a derived factitive verb, meaning 
‘to shorten,’ and hence ‘to shorten time,’ 
‘to cheer’; cf. ON. skemta to amuse, 
f. skamt, neut. of skamm-r short.” 


A cursory survey of the etymology of 
words meaning “amuse” in the Indo- 
European languages shows that it is 
unsafe to support a suggested derivation 
of “merry” by citing an instance of a 
passage from any earlier sense into that 
of “amuse.” A connexion with English 
“morn” from Anglo-Saxon morgen— 
perhaps, as Prof. Skeat suggests, an 
extension of the root mer, shine—is as 
likely as that proposed by Dr. Bradley ; 
but whether the original extended form 
was mergh or merk cannot be settled. 
There is no difficulty in the connexion of 
the idea of “bright” with those of 
‘* pleasant,” “‘ pleased.” The order of 
meanings in “‘ mediterrane”’ and “ medi- 
terranean” is inverted, though in the 
article on the latter the earliest quotation 
for the Late Latin and modern sense is 
in the second section, which ought to be 
the first; while the Latin mediterraneus 
should be translated “‘ midland,” “‘ inland,”’ 
instead of this sense being half suggested 
in a remark: “ The notion expressed by 
the proper name (late L. mare Mediter- 
raneum, 7th c. ....) may originally have 
been ‘ the sea in the middle of the earth ’ 
rather than ‘ the sea enclosed by land.’ ” 

A “‘member ” in our political usage is 
undoubtedly “ one who has been formally 
elected to take part in the proceedings 
of a parliament”; yet substitute this 
definition in the phrase “I durst not 
stand for member of parliament last 
election ” (1712, Spectator, No. 326), and 
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“‘ who has been ” seems at least awkward, 
so that the addition of ‘“‘ a parliamentary 
representative of a popular elective con- 
stituency ” would have been acceptable. 
Senators of the United States are formally 
elected, but are not usually called members 
of Congress any more than peers of Great 
Britain are called members of Parliament. 
‘Member of Congress’ and ‘ Master of 
Ceremonies ’ should have been given under 
M.C.; also the article on early Middle 
English ‘‘ merow,” adj., referred to under 
‘Mellow,’ is omitted, unless ‘‘ meruw ”’ 
is a misprint for “‘merow.” Richardson 
gives an earlier quotation (from ‘ Piers 
Ploughman ’) than Dr. Bradley for “‘ me- 
mento” = “either of the two prayers 
(beginning with Memento) in the Canon of 
the Mass, in which the living and the 
departed are respectively commemorated,” 
which might have been borowed. For 
‘““memento mori” quotations from Beck- 
ford and Beresford, to fill the gap 
between 1738 and 1850, and an earlier 
instance of ‘“ Mavors” than “about 
1592,” were available. ‘ Meaning’ (sb.), 
2c, ‘‘ Of a dream, symbol, phenomenon,” 
requires—‘ 1844, H. E. Manning, ‘ Ser- 
mons,’ ix. p. 118, the Gospel....put a 
continuous meaning into the great move- 
ments of the world we see’’—for the 
shade of signification as well as to fill a 
gap from 1702 to 1885. For the same 
article (section 2d) Scott’s ‘ Legend of 
Montrose’ (1819) yields “‘I demand to 
know the meaning of this singular con- 
vocation” (ch. viii.), before 1828-32 ; 
“he was naturally by no means the most 
modest man in the world” (ch. xii.), 
between 1782 and 1893 in ‘ Mean,’ sb.’, 
section 14c ; and “ through the means of 
such a fellow” (ib.), section 14f, where 
the latest quotation is dated 1807. The 
use of ‘ Matter,’ 10, ‘‘ The subject of a 
book or discourse,” is marked as obsolete ; 
but Mr. Phillpotts in the ‘ Portreeve’ 
(1906), ch. iii. p. 19, writes: ‘ When 
speaking of this, his voice sank, as a voice 
sinks if religion is the matter.” In the 
article on ‘ Measure,’ sb., 22b, the phrase 
‘“ measures, not men,” is traced back to 
Lord Chesterfield ; but the latest quota- 
tion is 1839, though it was many years 
later a political party cry. A reference to 
‘Mazy,’ quotation dated 1797, would have 
improved ‘ Meander,’ vb., la. 

Under ‘ Meason’ “‘ ? variant of Maison, 
obs., house,” there should be a reference 
to ‘‘mesondieu,” ‘‘meason de dieu,” 
**masoun de Dieu” under ‘ Measondue’ 
—hospital, poorhouse; the form, more- 
over, is rather a variant of ‘“ meson” 
from old French meson or a variant of 
French maison. Under the references 
from “‘ Menagerie, -ery,” and “ menagry ” 
amisprint gives ‘“Menagery”’ for Managery. 
For the sarcastic use of “ merciful” only 
The Medical Journal (1805) is quoted. 
The phrase “all in a melt ’=in a state 
of perspiration, used with an apparent 
allusion to tallow in the play ‘ Caste,’ is 
not noticed under ‘Melt.’ The only 
quotation for ‘“‘ Mede” is dated 1632, in 
spite of Byron’s “The flying Mede, his 
shaftless, broken bow”; though there 
are, of course, references to the “ laws of 
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the Medes and Persians.” For ‘“‘ Median,” 
Mitford’s ‘ History of Greece’ might have 
been quoted; .for “mend,” vb. 5, T. 
Moore (1818), ‘ Fudge Family,’ Let. viii., 
*“While old Donaldson’s mending my 
stays,” to fill a gap from 1757 to 1878; 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ His [Wharton’s] mendacity 
and effrontery passed into proverbs ” 
(‘ Hist. of Eng.,’ chap. xx.), would fill a gap 
from 1660 to 1877. The phrase “ at meals ” 
is illustrated only from Keats (1818), 
“They could not sit at meals but feel 
how well It soothed each to be the other 
by,” which the fat boy in ‘ Pickwick ’ 
must have read and taken to heart before 
he exclaimed to Mary, ‘“‘ How we should 
have enjoyed ourselves at meals, if you 
had been [?.e., going to come here regular]!” 

The registration and investigation of a 
fairly complete English vocabulary are of 
incalculable value to students of English ; 
but the unique exhibition of sense-develop- 
ment in a single language must prove of 
signal service to comparative philology 
generally, by helping the infant study of 
semasiology towards the attainment of 
scientific method. Most of our readers, 
however, will probably be contented with 
the services of the great dictionary to the 
study of their own language and its 
rational development. 

Its steady advance is most gratifying. 
A portion of the letter P from * Pfennig’ 
is announced for July Ist. 








Buck Whaley’s Memoirs. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart. (De La More Press.) 


“Buck” oR “JERUSALEM” WHALEY 
was a great creature. To extracts from 
the Roderick Random and Barry Lyndon 
of fiction add strong smacks of the Beau 
Nash and John Mytton of fact, and you 
get some idea of his radiant Irish person- 
ality. Sir Edward Sullivan has earned 
the gratitude of all lovers of the eighteenth 
century by giving Whaley’s manuscript 
memoirs to the world, after they had 
disappeared for over a century, to be 
recovered in a London auction-room. 
Of their authenticity there can be no 
question. Apart from internal evidence, 
Sir Edward has had access to what is 
virtually a duplicate copy, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Greenfield, of Sutton, possibly 
transcribed by Whaley himself. Further, 
he has inspected the independent account 
of the journey to Jerusalem written by 
Capt. Moore, the Buck’s companion in 
travel. This gives in full names which 
Whaley had left in skeleton, and contains 
a résumé of the whole adventure from 
Gibraltar to the Holy Land, and thence 
to Dublin. 

Whaley is nothing if not edifying. An 
exordium on the vanity of gallantry and 
dissipation leads up to eloquent homage 
to his mother, in whom, “to a person re- 
markably handsome, were united capti- 
vating manners, a well-cultivated mind, 
and the most incorruptible virtue,” and 
later to the sterling merits of his 
stepfather. Unfortunately, Whaley was 





cursed with a disposition which led him 
to avoid impending evil by “ plans so 
wild and extravagant, and for the most 
part so impracticable, that what I had 
before dreaded appeared light when 
compared with the distress I incurred by 
my own precipitate folly.” The finishing 
touches administered to his education 
forcibly recall those inflicted on Charles 
James Fox. In his sixteenth year his 
mother sent him to France with a well- 
lined purse and an easygoing, raffish 
bear-leader. The volatile Irishman 
promptly rushed upon a Don Juanesque 
progress, which he relates with an unctuous 
solemnity that by no means disguises the 
gusto of recollection. It is pure Gil Blas. 
The field of his exploits lay in the south, 
and there he oscillated between the 
chateaux of the great and imprisonment 
for the grievous crime of giving an Abbé 
a public caning; the tradesmen eased 
him of his money at Marseilles, and 
sharpers pillaged him at Lyons. An affair 
of the heart with an adventuress in Paris, 
whence he escaped somewhat luckily, 
** 5007. minus in pocket,” and an elaborate 
hoax to which he fell an easy victim, bring 
this portion of his memoirs to a fitting 
conclusion. 

Sir Edward Sullivan’s admirable Intro- 
duction informs us that, on his return to 
Dublin, Whaley grew into a finished buck, 
the associate of Lord Clonmell and Higgins, 
the ‘Sham Squire.” He was also, as 
became a young man of means, elected a 
member of the Irish House of Commons. 
Whaley himself treats this period of his 
career with brevity, passing on to the 
famous wager of 15,0001. for which he 
undertook his journey to Jerusalem, a 
place which many of the company present 
at the Duke of Leinster’s house averred 
to be no longer in existence. Whaley, 
by no means an illiterate fellow, knew 
better, and on September 20th, 1788, he 
set out for Deal. He devotes the bulk 
of his memoirs to his Eastern travels, and 
we are bound to confess they are rather 
disappointing. To an age familiar with 
the fascinating pages of Kinglake, Burton, 
and many more, Whaley’s elaborate 
pictures of caravans and caravanserais 
hardly possess the charm of novelty. He 
is an industrious topographer, but mostly 
at second hand, with occasional aberra- 
tions like the location of Athens in Eubea, 
and the Meander, with Ovid duly quoted, 
near Smyrna. But his description of 
Jerusalem, in particular, is curiously 
bald, and it is only on occasions that we 
get an illuminating observation. It is 
interesting, for instance, to read of the 
Russian Ambassador being in confinement 
in the Castle of the Seven Towers at Con- 
stantinople, because his country was at 
war with the Porte, and receiving an 
allowance of a thousand pounds a month 
from his jailers. An arrant coxcomb 
when “the fair sex,” as he delights to 
call it, is concerned, Whaley sums up the 
characteristics of the male inhabitants of 
Eastern climes with shrewd veracity. 
His account of a visit to the terrible 
Jezzar Pasha, of Acre, during which he 
succeeded in getting the punishment of a 





wretched victim mitigated from hammering 
on the backbone to a severe bastinado, 
is not ill done. Of his numerous drinking 
bouts, the most Homeric was with a very 
respectable-looking Mussulman at Fotcha 
Nova, who, beginning with bottled porter, 
proceeded to consume a whole bottle of 
rum, and finished with copious libations of 
lavender water. 

Though interesting pieces occur in 
Whaley’s chapters on the East, he becomes 
much more entertaining when, after a 
triumphant return to Dublin, he estab- 
lishes himself in London, subscribes to all 
the fashionable clubs, and becomes in a 
short time ‘‘a complete man of the ton 
at the West End of the Town.” The 
apogee of the Buck included a dinner with 
the Prince of Wales at the Brighton 
Pavilion (where the royal hospitality was 
so potent that had he met with his deserts 
he would, he candidly confesses, have 
been kicked out of the ball-room), and 
play with the Duke of York and Charles 
Fox at Newmarket. He parted with 
two thousand guineas to the orator, and 
six thousand to the rest of the party, and 
handsomely reflected that, “of all the 
severe losses I ever sustained, this is the 
one I least regretted; as I had not the 
most remote idea of suspecting the honour 
or integrity of my antagonists.” 

From London the Buck migrated to 
Paris, and beheld the progress of the 
Revolution with an observant eye. His 
readers must regret, in fact, that he has 
not given them a good deal less of Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, and a good 
deal more of such scenes as the King’s 
return after the flight to Varennes, and 
the preparations for the execution, whence 
Whaley, much to his credit, fled before 
the arrival of the chief actors in the drama. 
As interludes we get various animated 
adventures at the gaming table, and a trip 
to Switzerland, where he met the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire ; Beckford, living, 
not without cause, in Epicurean retire- 
ment; and Gibbon, whose conversation 
he describes as insipid, confirming thereby 
the general opinion. Whaley much over- 
rates the influence of the Duke of Orleans, 
and represents one of his friends as having 
taunted that renegade to his face with the 
murder of Louis XVI. The memoirs tell 
in spirited style the story of Whaley’s 
escape from France in the character of an 
American; this section is, in fact, a 
vigorous piece of writing, proving its 
author to have been far from a fool, 
except when his weaknesses came into play. 

The memoirs close abruptly with some 
philosophic thoughts on the vanity of 
human wishes :— 

“Removed from the noise and bustle of 
the world, I have lost all relish for the 
tumultuous pleasures of life; and _ little 
remains of all that is past, but the melan- 
choly reflection of having applied to an 
improper use the gifts with which nature 
and fortune had richly endowed me.” 


But Sir Edward Sullivan tells us that 
there was yet another efflorescence of the 
Buck. He did uncommonly well by the 
Union, his election expenses having been 
apparently paid by the Opposition, after 
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which the Government bribed him to vote 
for the measure. Settled in the Isle of 
Man with ‘‘a tender and beloved com- 

nion,”’ his mistress, Miss Courtney, he 
uilt himself a luxurious mansion, Fort 
Anne, and played as Master of the Cere- 
monies in Douglas the part of Beau Nash 
at Bath. The resuscitation of his finances 
cannot be completely explained. Local 
gossip asserted that he won vast sums 
rom the Prince of Wales, a conjecture 
which would imply another London cam- 
paign. But is not the clue to be found 
rather in the career of Beau Nash, who is 
known to have had an interest, and a 
lucrative one, in the Bath gaming houses ? 
Whaley tells us that he acquired in Paris 
the useful lesson that the man who holds 
the bank at cards runs a better chance 
than the punter, and that, just before 
the Revolution became serious, he set up 
an establishment in the vacant chancellerie 
of the Duke of Orleans, and won 50,0001. 
in two months. He may well have con- 
ducted similar operations in the Isle of 
Man. Be that as it may, when he died 
suddenly in an inn at Knutsford, a brother 
Irishman danced a hornpipe on his coffin, 
and The Freeman’s Journal, then owned 
by the “Sham Squire,” commemorated 
his virtues and weaknesses in mellifluous 
phraseology. ‘* His fault,” we read, “‘ was 
the generous failing of an exalted mind.” 
It is good to have encountered Buck 
Whaley, though his portrait unfortunately 
represents him in the callow stage, not 
in his full magnificence. 








A Grammar of New Testament Greek. 
Based on W. F. Moulton’s Edition of 
G. B. Winer’s Grammar. By James 
Hope Moulton, D.Lit.—Vol. I. Prole- 
gomena. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 


Dr. MovuLtTon seems in some respects 

culiarly fitted for the task which he has 

ere undertaken. He has the requisite 
scholarship in a high degree; he is un- 
wearied in his study of the subject; he 
is familiar with his father’s work; and 
he has unbounded enthusiasm. But the 
book which he has published raises the 
question whether he has not made a 
wrong start. The facts are these. In 
regard to the Greek that occurs in the 
New Testament the general opinion in 
the last century was that it was the «ov, 
or common Greek language, which, in 
some way not yet clearly ascertained, had 
become the spoken form prevalent in all 
parts of the world in the third century B.c. 
We may gather an idea of the notion formed 
of this language in the middle of the last 
century from the two principal Biblical 
cyclopedias then published—Dr. William 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ (1860) 
and Kitto’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Lite- 
rature,’ edited by Dr. W. Lindsay Alex- 
ander (1864). In the first Westcott, who 


wrote the article, says :— 


“The flexibility of the Greek language 
gained for it in ancient time a general 
currency similar to that which French enjoys 
in modern Europe ; but with this important 
difference, that Greek was not only the 





language of educated men, but also the 
language of the masses in the great centres 
of commerce.” 


Then, after expounding fully his own 
ideas in regard to the origin of this form 
of the language and the rise of what he 
calls Jewish Greek, he says :— 


“‘ For disregarding peculiarities of inflexion 
and novel words, the characteristic of the 
Hellenistic dialect is the combination of a 
Hebrew spirit with a Greek body, of a 
Hebrew form with Greek words. The con- 
ception belongs to one race, and the expres- 
sion to another.” 


The writer in Kitto’s ‘ Cyclopedia’ 
says :— 

“While Attic thus became the literary 
language, the various communities spoke 
Greek as they had learned it from their 
parents and teachers. This spoken Greek 
would necessarily differ in different places, 
and it would gradually become very different 
from the stationary language which was 
used in writings. Now it seems to us that 
the language used by the Septuagint and 
N.T. writers was the language used in common 
conversation, learned by them, not through 
books, but most likely in childhood from 
household talk, or if not, through subse- 
quent oral instruction....The common 
Greek thus used is indeed considerably 
modified by the circumstances of the writers, 
but these modifications no more turn the 
Greek into a peculiar dialect than do Ame- 
ricanisms or Scoticisms turn the English of 
Americans and Scotsmen into peculiar 
dialects of English....The modern Greek 
grammar of our own time is only a full 
development of the tendencies which shew 
themselves in the Septuagint and N.T.” 


At that time no books had come down 
to us known to be written in the “‘ common 
Greek,” and accordingly the historians 
of the Greek language, especially those 
interested in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, had to search for traces of it 
in inscriptions and in medieval and 
modern Greek. The Greeks themselves 
did splendid work in this direction, headed 
and inspired by Korais; many valuable 
contributions appeared in the Pandora 
and the ’A@jvacov, and the Greeks are 
still contributing much in the periodicals 
of the day. But a special stimulus with 
new light was supplied by Hatzidakis in 
his ‘ Einleitung.’ Medieval and modern 
Greek contained numerous forms that 
looked as if they had been taken from the 
old Greek dialects, such as the Doric, 
A£olic, and Tonic, and, indeed, a modern 
Greek grammar published in 1805 by 
Christopoulos is entitled ‘The Grammar 
of olodoric, or the Language of the 
Greeks spoken at the Present Time.’ 
Hatzidakis proved conclusively that these 
dialectic peculiarities could not have been 
borrowed by modern Greek from the old 
dialects, for these dialects had fallen into 
desuetude before modern Greek was 
formed, and that it must have been the 
“common Greek” that had absorbed 
them. The “common Greek” was thus 
the only predecessor and original stock 
of the modern, and thus the Greek of the 
New Testament stood in close relationship 
with the modern. 

While this was the prevalent opinion 
of philologists in regard to the Greek of 





the New Testament, there was no una- 
nimity among theologians ; for some of 
them agreed with the philologists, others 
held that the language as well as the 
thought was the creation of the Divine 
Spirit, and that the Greek of the New 
Testament was an isolated phenomenon. 
Prominent amongst these was Cremer, 
who produced a Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek to carry out this idea, his work 
being translated into English. There 
were other theologians who, though not 
believing in verbal inspiration, thought 
that New Testament Greek was different 
from the ordinary Greek, especially in 
having a strong Hebrew element in it. 
Deissmann seems to have shared this idea 
to a limited extent, for his thesis on the 
New Testament formula ‘ In Christo Jesu ’ 
maintained that this formula was “the 
favourite idea of the religious language 
of the Apostle.” ‘‘ Paul,” he says, “* had 
formed it to express something peculiar 
which alone interested him.” And he 
speaks of a “ Profangriicitit’? and a 
“ Gracitait stehende unter dem Einflusse 
des semitjschen Sprachgeistes.”” Dr. J. H. 
Moulton confesses that he was in a similar 
position, and that he defined the New 
Testament language as “ Hebraic Greek, 
colloquial Greek, and late Greek.” 

The discovery of papyri in Egypt gave 
a new turn to the question. These papyri, 
so far as they related to contemporary 
events, were all written in the “ common 
Greek,” and thus a large body of docu- 
ments or literature became accessible to 
us, with which we could compare the 
language of the New Testament. They 
proved conclusively that the philologists 
were right in asserting that the “ common 
Greek” was the language in which all 
the New Testament books were written, 
and that the forms which were found in 
the MSS. of the New Testament written 
in the fourth or fifth century belonged to 
the ‘‘ common ” of the first. Theologians 
had therefore to change their opinion. 
Dr. Moulton describes this as a revolution : 

“The disappearance of that word 
‘Hebraic’ from its prominent place in our 
delineation of N.T. language marks a change 
in our conceptions of the subject nothing 
less than revolutionary.” 
But it is revolutionary only for the theo- 
logians. Deissmann has taken a prominent 
part in this revolution. His ‘ Bible 
Studies’ and other works have done 
admirable service in showing that Cremer 
is entirely wrong. He has made quota- 
tions from the papyri demonstrating that 
words that were draf Acyoueva in the 
New Testament occur frequently in docu- 
ments of ordinary life, and that this holds 
true also of forms and constructions that 
were matters of doubt. Dr. Moulton is 
a follower of Deissmann. But we think 
he is wrong in supposing that the examina- 
tion of the language of the papyri will 
throw much new light on the meaning 
of the New Testament It will only con- 
firm certain renderings which philologists 
have already advocated. In Deissmann’s 
book we cannot discover a single passage 
to which he has been able to assign a new 
meaning. The evidence of the papyri has, 
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it seems to us, awkward results for Dr. 
Moulton’s book. His Prolegomena really 
prove that there can be no grammar of 
New Testament Greek, and that the 
grammar of the Greek in the New Testa- 
ment is one and the same with the grammar 
of the “common Greek ” of the papyri. 
There is therefore no New Testament 
Greek. The writers of the New Testament 
have styles of their own, but they all use 
the same language. It might be advan- 
tageous to produce monographs on each 
writer, showing how his style has been 
influenced by his surroundings and train- 
ing, by his knowledge of the literary 
language of the period or of previous ages, 
by the Hebrew literature with which he 
was familiar, by the Aramaic which he 
may have spoken and translated, by his 
acquaintance with Latin, and by other 
such circumstances; but these pecu- 
liarities do not make the language that is 
employed a new language, and they 
require separate treatment in each case. 

Dr. Moulton has done admirable work 
in producing the result which we have 
mentioned. His arguments that “common 
Greek ”’ is the language of the New Testa- 
ment writers are convincing, and he has 
marshalled them with great skill and learn- 
ing, but he is inclined to be too sure of 
some of them. And though no new 
meaning has been evolved, there is much 
in his book to convince readers that render- 
ings which eminent commentators had 
rejected on the score of the language are 
permissible and probable, and that other 
renderings which were thought sound can 
no longer be admitted. But besides this 
Dr. Moulton’s book ought to be of great 
interest to the scholar. He will find there 
for the first time the fruits of the discus- 
sions that are now taking place in Germany 
in regard to the “‘common Greek.” The 
investigation of this subject has arisen 
mainly through the publication of papyri, 
and is still in its infancy. The questions 
which it involves are numerous and exceed- 
ingly difficult What is the date of the 
origin of the “‘common’” ? Did it exist 
before the Macedonian period ? What is 
its relation to Attic? How did the 
dialectic forms find entrance into it ? 
Can the productions in the “common” 
be divided into various classes? and 
what should these classes be? On 
these and similar questions treatises 
are being issued in great numbers. Wit- 
kowski, in his article on the literature 
of the Koine for the years 1898-1902, 
records seventy-six productions relating 
to the ‘“‘common” as it is seen in the 
period before Christ. The period after 
Christ would show a still greater number. 
Dr. Moulton has thrown himself heartily 
into the study of all these, and the reader 
will find the latest results on all the points 
we have mentioned. 

The defect of the book is that he has 
confined himself too much to what is 
recent. He would have prepared himself 
better by a comprehensive examination of 
what Hermann and Bernhardy, Lobeck 
(especially in his ‘ Phrynichus’), and 
earlier philologists have done in regard 
to the Greek language. But the defect 





is still more marked in regard to the 
authors who have laboured at the history 
of Greek from New Testament times to the 
present day. He takes no note of 
Psichari, Pernot, and other French 
scholars who have made thorough in- 
vestigations into certain parts of the 
subject. He seems to have bestowed no 
attention on the long list of Greeks who 
have written on their own language in 
the past and present centuries, taking 
no note, for instance, of Politis, and 
referring only to the work of Hatzidakis 
which is written in German. He would 
have profited if he had consulted the few 
English books which have treated of 
modern Greek, such as those of Geldart. 
The result of this abstention is that some 
of his assertions are surprising. We quote 
one :— 


‘*There is a familiar rule that pu is used 
with present imperative or aorist subjunctive; 
but the distinction between these, expounded 
by Gottfried Hermann long ago, seems to 
have been mostly unnoticed till it was re- 
discovered by Dr. Walter Headlam in C. R. 
xvii. 295, who credits Dr. Henry Jackson 
with supplying the hint.” 


Now the curious thing here is that no 
one could have supposed that he had 
made such a discovery if he had known 
modern Greek, for the distinction appears 
not only in the imperative, but also in the 
future, 04 ypédw means “‘ I shall write and 
go on writing,” and 6a ypéyo means “I 
shall write once for all.” And if any 
scholar had been learning modern Greek, 
he would certainly have studied Mullach’s 
‘Modern Greek Grammar,’ as it is by far 
the best philological work of the kind, and 
there he would have come upon a full 
discussion of the whole question (pp. 343- 
347), with references to Hermann and the 
usage in the best Greek writers. 

This neglect of the modern Greek writers 
may explain to some extent the violent 
attitude Dr. Moulton has taken up in 
regard to a question which agitates them. 
The Greeks are at present divided into 
two camps, the purists and the anti- 
purists. The anti-purists wish to declare 
the vulgar dialect the only true modern 
Greek, and to reject as artificial the efforts 
made to purify the language from the 
barbarisms which crept in during the 
period of the subjection of the Greeks to 
the Venetians and Turks. Dr. Moulton 
ranges himself with the anti-purists. 
Thus he states that the preposition éx 
“‘is obsolete to-day, except in the Epirot 
ax or 6x.” But & is mentioned among 
the prepositions in the grammars of Sophi- 
anos, Christopoulos, Vlachos, and many 
of more recent date. Psichari says of 
éx tov, “C’est bel et bien une forme 
vivante.” while Jannaris describes it as 
“literary and colloquial.” Dr. Moulton 
makes his assertion because he follows 
Thumb and a few others who lay down 
an impossible line of demarcation between 
the vulgar language and the language of 
the more or less educated classes. In fact, 
these merge into each other; and the 
language of the educated classes is as 
much a national product as the language 
of the less refined. It sprang from a 





national movement. When Greece gained 
her independence, there was a universal 
feeling that all the Italian and Turkish 
words which had become common in the 
period of slavery should be expelled from 
the language. In the Ionian islands, for 
instance, a catalogue was drawn up of all 
the Greek words for household furniture 
and similar objects that might be sub- 
stituted for the Italian words then used 
by the inhabitants, and it was circulated 
among the people, who adopted the change 
proposed. When the Exhibition of 1851 
attracted the world to London, a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the objects in it was 
prepared by Xenos and beautifully illus- 
trated, and here again purely Greek words 
were employed in naming the various 
articles, with the purpose of expelling 
foreign words. And so began the purist 
movement, which found a sj lendid instru- 
ment in a language which lends itself so 
easily to all forms of compcunds. Surely 
this was the expression of a national 
aspiration. But Dr. Moulton throws con- 
tempt on this entire movement. Here 
is what he says of the Greek philologists 
and their language :— 


‘‘ Equally unknown was the scientific 
study of modern Greek. To this day, even 
great philologists like Hatzidakis decry as a 
mere patois, utterly unfit for literary use, 
the living language upon whose history they 
have spent their lives. The translation of 
the Gospels into the Greek which descends 
directly from their original idiom is treated 
as sacrilege by the devotees of a “ literary ” 
dialect which, in point of fact, no one ever 
spoke! It is left to foreigners to recognize 
the value of Pallis’s version for students who 
seek to understand N.T. Greek in the light 
of the continuous development of the lan- 
guage from the age of Alexander to our own 
time.” 


Dr. Moulton makes a curious mistake in 
calling Palli Pallis. He treats the word 
as a purist would, but, of course, Palli 
would strongly object. Surely this para- 
graph is very hard on Greek philolo- 
gists, for the statement is inaccurate in 
the highest degree that the scientific 
study of modern Greek was unknown 
among them. And it is likely that they 
are much better judges of what ought to 
be the relation between the Vulgarsprache 
and the literary language than foreigners, 
who cannot feel the full force of national 
words and idioms. We think Dr. Moulton 
is peculiarly unfortunate in his reference 
to Palli’s translation, and shows in it 
forgetfulness or ignorance of the history 
of the Greeks. In the Greek Church it 
has always been the custom to read the 
New Testament in the original language, 
and in this way the great mass of the 
people have come to know it and love it 
in this form. We have heard a humble 
merchant from Alexandretta, who could 
neither read nor write, repeat the first five 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles in the 
original without a mistake ; and he added 
that he could repeat the whole book and 
other books of the New Testament. He 
said also that many of his fellow-country- 
men could do the same. Then the priests 


of the Greek Church have been loyal to 
the nation, and took an active part in 
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procuring its independence. They have 
been proud, too, of their connexion with 
the old Greek language. Meletius first 
wrote his ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ in 
ancient Greek; and several of them, 
Oikonomos for example, wrote a beautiful 
style in it. But the idea of a rendering 
of the New Testament into the Volkssprache 
is associated in the Greek mind with efforts 
to convert the Orthodox Greek to Calvin- 
ism. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
indiggation was felt at Palli’s translation. 
And it does shock even a foreigner to find 
in that version Christ delivering speeches 
which abound in Turkish words. The 
attempt is as if the editor of Ally Sloper 
had translated our Authorized or Revised 
Version into the dialect of Whitechapel 
or the Dials, in order that it might be 
read in all our churches. 

We hope that Dr. Moulton will recon- 
sider this question, and try to feel a little 
more sympathy with the Greek people. 
His book shows rare qualities for the 
prosecution of linguistic study; and we 
trust that he will continue his -inquiries 
into the Koine and the Greek of the 
papyri, and soon present the results to 
the public. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Prey of the Strongest. By Morley 
Roberts. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A VARIED experience in life has given Mr. 
Morley Roberts the exceptional advan- 
tage of diverse backgrounds; and his 
latest tale, which is a primitive epic in its 
way, paints life in a milling town in British 
Columbia. Human nature is apparently 
very rude and barbaric on Pitt River— 
so rude and barbaric as almost to over- 
shadow the wild external nature amid 
which it lives and fights and dies. The 
admixture of Indian blood in such outland 
places invests civilization—if it may be 
complimentarily termed so for a moment 
—with new interest and strange aspects. 
The Siwash strain in the men and the 
women produces incongruous results. It is 
a place of naked passions, of raw whisky 
and illicit love. The women, for some 
reason which must remain a mystery to 
stay-at-homes, go under the style of 
*“klootchmen”; and this tale is the 
tale of a klootchman, a pretty half-caste 
who took the fancy of a formidable mill- 
owner. It is a tale of genuine power and 
dramatic qualities, and cannot fail to 
hold the attention. The world the author 
opens up to us is new and rather terrify- 
ing, and it sounds so real. This may be 
accounted one of the best books Mr. 
Roberts has written. We have only to 
object that he will persist in writing in a 
lingo of his own, when he can write 
forcibly and correctly in a way all can 
understand. 





The Lost Earl of Elian. 


By Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. . 


(Chatto & Windus.) 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRazED’s latest story of 
the Australian bush is certainly not lacking 
in dramatic situations. There is, indeed, 
more than a suggestion of melodrama in 








the position of the lost Earl, with whom 
two sisters fall in love, successively and 
unknown to each other, whilst he is mas- 
querading as James Wolfe, a tramp from 
the bush. The characters of the two 


girls are cleverly contrasted: ‘In the 
elder the fatefulness of the North 
was reproduced in a sort of ‘book of 


beauty’ style, Southern passion and 
Gaelic mysticism making a fiery blend in 
the younger. Obviously Susan’s well- 
regulated sentiment for the aristocratic 
Englishman had small chance against her 
sister’s passionate, headlong wooing, a 
few weeks later, of the man whose life she 
saved, while they drifted together for many 
hours on a small raft after the wreck of 
the Quetta. This terrible catastrophe, 
occurring as it did in 1889, is described 
with much painful and realistic detail. 
The stepmother Patsy, with her kind 
heart and homely ways, is a wholesome 
and breezy personality, a real daughter 
of the bush ; and in all that concerns bush 
life Mrs. Campbell Praed holds a position 
unassailable by the critic. 


The Bar Sinister. By J. Morgan-de-Groot. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tus is a Dutch village drama of sur- 
prising naiveté, and the author’s appeal 
must, we think, be based upon the sheer 
simplicity of his work. Our impression 
is that this quality is rather natural than 
artistic, and due in large part to the naive 
use of the most stereotyped properties 
and conventions of fiction. Atmosphere 
and scenery are supplied with the ability 
of the trained writer. The detail is not 
true to life, in England, Holland, or any 
other country ; but the whole is broadly 
true and human, holding its own charm 
and interest for readers. 





Anthony Britten. By Herbert Macilwaine. 
(Constable & Co.) 


SUDDENLY grown rich by a stroke of luck 
after a life of failure in the colonies, 
Anthony Britten comes back to England, 
“ unintellectual and life-hardened,” to 
find his old home and its life—humorously 
and effectively sketched—a sham and a 
fraud. Shaking its dust off his feet, he 
wanders out into London to find an interest 
in life ; and the author is chiefly concerned 
in telling how he fares. The hero’s cha- 
racter is both original and true to nature, 
and his friend Grant, “the minister for 
common sense,” forms a satisfactory foil 
to his whims and Bohemian tendencies. 
Of the other characters, Alice Hyde, an 
old friend of Anthony’s, whom he is dis- 
appointed to find ranged on his mother’s 
side, is the most natural and effective. 
The book undoubtedly shows clever and 
thoughtful work; but the very long, 
rambling dialogues, wandering further 
and further from the point at issue, grow 
wearisome, and really lead nowhither. 
A considerable portion of the narrative, 
which is concerned with slum life and a 
curate, is dull and smells of the lamp. 
In the last few chapters, where events 
move faster, we find more vivacity and 





power. The whole is worth reading, 
though the characters show an irritating 
tendency to speculative thought on the 
slightest pretext. 


Mrs. Grundy’s Crucifix. By Vincent 
Brown. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mr. Brown (whose work has hints of 
femininity about it, but has shown 
ample signs of promise) ought now to 
become a writer of achievement. This, 
his fifth book, while partaking of the 
nature of its predecessors, with their 
cleverness and their shortcomings, marks, 
upon the whole, a distinct advance. 
There are signs of a mellowing progress 
in an author of considerable literary ability 
and a rather morbid spiritual sensitiveness. 
Perhaps the chief of these signs is that 
‘Mrs. Grundy’s Crucifix’ has the essence 
of comedy in it. We are not sure that 
the author is aware of this ; his inclination 
is all toward psychological tragedy, and 
he persists still in a trick he may have 
acquired from his reading of Mr. Henry 
James, of declining to admit the littleness 
of a molehill; he treats all molehills 
as veritable Alps, and brings an Alpine 
gravity of analysis to bear upon them. 
But he has a ripening sense of humour, 
which, though he may not encourage it, 
is broadening his outlook, and strengthen- 
ing his grip of things, and his present novel 
is well above the average. 


Things that are Cesar’s. By H. N. 


Dickinson. (Heinemann.) 


Tuts novel has missed being a first-rate 
piece of character-drawing by just half 
its contents. In the first 150 pages the 
unfolding of the untutored character of 
the hero is well done, but with regard to 
the remainder we think that so intellectual 
a man would not long have allowed his 
primitive brain to run riot as it here does, 
but that, taking advantage of his freedom 
of outlook on life, he would have chosen 
between the conventionality of to-day, 
which is largely ephemeral, and that 
higher conventionality which is the heritage 
left to us by the best thinkers of all time. 
Of plot there is none ; but the book should 
be read by that minority who care to have 
something worth thinking about, if only 
for the author’s felicity in putting some 
frequently ignored facts of our modern 
life. : 


Le Sacrifice. By Maxime Formont. (Paris, 
Lemerre.) 


M. Maxime Formont never does justice 
to his talent. All his novels are read, by 
those who begin them, from the first page 
to the last, but always with irritation 
produced by mixture of the real with the 
impossible. ‘Le Sacrifice’ describes the 
romantic love of the young girl for the 
man who can never be hers, and is full of 
well-drawn character, though some of the 
persons are snap-shot photographs and 
some are merely conventional. The house 
is Dampierre, and the hero bears a super- 
ficial likeness to the Duc de Luynes; the 
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dowager-princess, his mother, is com- 
pounded of the Duchesse d’Uzés and the 
late Duchesse de Chaulnes. We are 
becoming used to such indiscretion. May 
we add that the British “ aristocracy,” 
after Goodwood, do not navigate the 
Thames in their yachts, and that we 
draw a distinction between yachts and 
the “‘ maison navale (house boat)” % The 
failure in this novel begins with the 
repeated overhearing of outdoor and 
other secret conversations by unlikely 
people—inadmissible since Dumas—and 
becomes complete when the husband of 
the heroine resolves to burn down the 
castle of which he is steward in order to 
revenge himself upon his employer. Arson 
to rob insurance companies is of all time, 
but arson by an author to kill his heroine 
is out of date. 


The Undying Past. By Hermann Suder- 
mann. Translated by Beatrice Mar- 
shall. (John Lane.) 


‘ Es Wak,’ the longest and most ambitious 
of Sudermann’s novels, was not published 
till 1894, but most of it was written, we 
believe, some ten years earlier, and this 
no doubt accounts for a certain immaturity 
and want of harmony apparent in portions 
of the work. However, if from the artistic 
point of view it is hardly equal to some 
of the author’s novels that appeared 
before it, it is none the less a fine and forcible 
romance, and contains some of his best 
writing. The hero, Leo Sellenthin, one 
of those robust, full-blooded sons of East 
Prussia whom Sudermann is so fond of 
depicting, is a really convincing character, 
and the way in which his philosophy of 
life, as exemplified in his motto “ nichts 
bereuen,” is put to the proof, provides 
a thoroughly interesting theme, which is 
effectively, though perhaps too sensation- 
ally, worked out. The consequences of 
sin, he discovers, are not to be evaded by 
simply ignoring them, but neither is a cure 
to be found in remorse ; only after he has 
made full confession of his guilt, and put 
the past behind him once for all, can he 
start a new life hopefully and courageously, 
“high festival in his heart.” Compared 
with him, most of the other characters in 
the book are more or less conventional. 
Much care has been bestowed upon the 
siren lady, Felicitas, but in spite of it all 
she remains a stage type and is never 
completely alive. The author is happier 
with Hertha, a rather charming specimen 
of the sentimentally innocent “‘ Backfisch ” 
so dear to German hearts; and in Pastor 
Brenckenberg he has produced an original 
and humorous sketch of an old-fashioned 
country parson. It is well that a writer 
so prominent in Germany as Sudermann 
should be presented to English readers. 
The translation as a whole moves freely 
and naturally, and will satisfy the general 
reader, but hardly a more exacting critic. 
It is not nearly scrupulous enough in 
following the text, and often unpar- 
donably thoughtless or perfunctory : 
to give a single instance, the letter 
which Felicitas sends to Leo after his 
return closes with the characteristic- 





ally melodramatic sentence, ‘“ Dich ruft 
das Ungliick,”” which cannot be considered 
satisfactorily rendered by ‘“‘ Our unhap- 
piness makes it imperative that you should 
come.” We have also noted several pas- 
sages in which the German has not been 
properly understood. 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. By 
G. Le Strange. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—Every one who has studied an 
Arabic or Persian historical text of almost 
any description must have felt the want of 
a scientific and clearly arranged geographical 
handbook which should enable him to follow 
the narrative with intelligence and to solve 
the obscure questions of identity which con- 
tinually present themselves. Mr. Le Strange, 
whose ‘ Baghdad under the Abbasid Cali- 
phate’ and ‘ Palestine under the Moslems’ 
have established his reputation as one of 
the first living authorities on Mohammedan 
geography, is to be warmly congratulated 
on his latest work, where, as he says, 


‘‘an attempt is made to gather within a convenient 
compass the information scattered through the 
works of the medieval Arab, Persian, and Turkish 
geographers, who have described Mesopotamia and 
Persia, with the nearer parts of Central Asia.” 


This laborious task he has accomplished 
with remarkable skill, so that his volume, 
in spite of the immense number of facts 
which it contains, is not merely a work of 
reference, but also deserves to be read for 
its own sake by all who are interested in 
Mohammedan history, literature, and com- 
merce. The authorities for each statement 
are added in foot-notes, and there are ten 
excellent maps, which the student will find 
extremely helpful. The index, so far as 
we have tested it, is full and accurate. 


The “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series ”’ 
promises to confer a great benefit on all 
students of Mohammedan literature by 
rendering accessible many rare and important 
works, hitherto existing only in the MSS. 
which are preserved in various European 
libraries, and which, in some cases, cannot 
be consulted without considerable incon- 
venience and loss of time. The first of the 
two volumes which have already been pub- 
lished is the Turki text of the Bdbar-ndma, 
reproduced in facsimile from a MS. belonging 
to the late Sir Salar Jang of Haidarabad, 
and edited, with preface and indexes, by 
Mrs. Annette S. Beveridge. The second is 
of more general interest. It is an abridged 
translation of a Persian History of Tabaristan 
by Ibn Isfandiyar, who wrote early in the 
thirteenth century. This work, of which 
Prof. E. G. Browne has provided an excellent 
abstract based on a MS. in the India Office, 
makes important additions to our knowledge 
of the literary and political history of the 
Caspian provinces, which maintained their 
independence and national character long 
after the rest of Persia had been subdued 
by the Arabs. We find, for example, notices 
of eminent natives of Tabaristén, such as 
Mazyar and the celebrated historian Tabari ; 
@ copious account of the dynasties of 
Washmgir, Buwayh, and Bawand, which 
throws light on the state of Persia during 
the Middle Ages; also numerous anecdotes 
and verses, including several poems in the 
dialect of Tabaristan and at least one literary 
curicsity—an ode in macaronic verse, made 
up of Persian and Arabic, which is far older 
than any European specimen of this style. 
Valuable critical and historical notes are 





contributed by Mr. A. G. Ellis, of the British 
Museum. As is generally the case with 
Persian MSS., the proper names require 
constant attention ; but the editor has left 
very little to correct. Abt Sa‘id Khwar 
(p. 10) almost certainly refers to the well- 
known Safi, Abad Sa‘id Kharraéz. The 
volume is provided with an admirably full 
index, comprising titles of books mentioned 
in the text as well as names of persons and 
places: and in order to facilitate identifica- 
tion Prof. Browne has adopted the useful 
device of indicating in brackets after a 
name the century of the Christian era in 
which the owner flourished, or, in the case 
of place-names, the district with which the 
place is identified. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Women and Circumstance. By Netta 
Syrett. (Chapman & Hall.)—These stories 
are a long way below the high-water mark 
of the author’s capabilities. They are 
clever and well written, but they bear too 
plainly the impress of a groove—the slightly 
discredited groove of the ‘ Yellow Book.’ 
Circumstance is hard on Miss Syrett’s women, 
and they conscientiously set themselves in 
each case to extract the maximum of un- 
happiness from the situation. One is a 
typist who, emulating the East-End factory 
girl in her devotion to feathers, starves 
herself that she may buy artistic furniture. 
Another is a high-souled demi-mondaine with 
a secret sorrow rather after the style of 
Marguerite Gautier. A third—a married 
woman this time—drives her husband to 
suicide by her unfaithfulness with a man 
whom she afterwards refuses to marry. 
These are only a few of the lamentable 
cases presented, but our sympathy for the 
puppets is rather diminished by the evident 
enjoyment which they, after all, derive from 
their miseries, and by the still more cogent 
consideration that none of them seems to us 
to resemble flesh and blood. 


Sons of the Milesians. By the Countess 
of Cromartie. (Eveleigh Nash.)—The stories 
herein contained move without variation on 
the lines usually adopted by the author. 
Jealous Eleanors and persecuted Rosamonds, 
heroic pagans and grovelling Christians, 
reincarnated Celts and modern Philistines, 
encounter us at every turn. We can forecast 
with some confidence what each of them 
will do in any given contingency, and the 
(not over-grammatical) terms in which their 
sentiments, noble or otherwise, will be 
expressed; but we cannot truthfully say 
that they gain by a closer acquaintance. 


Pinch, Potty & Co., by W. G. Yarcott 
(Harpers), is a collection of eighteen journal- 
istic sketches of the humorous variety. They 
are supposed to embody the conversations 
and doings of a number of London cabmen, 
as revealed, for the most part, in a cabmen’s 
shelter. Half a dozen of them are naive 
essays on such subjects as ‘ Love,’ ‘ Life,’ 
‘ Pessimism,’ and so forth; and these, to 
be frank, are rather wearisome. But those 
which aim at depicting action, as described 
by the cabmen themselves, are fairly funny, 
and should win approval. One gathers 
that the author has taken Messrs. Jacobs 
and Pett Ridge for his models ; but his work 
would have been the better for a little more 
first-hand study of life. What is demanded 
in a book of this class is either genuine 
humour and originality, or genuine realism, 
or both combined. Judged by this standard, 
Mr. Yarcott’s effort falls a little flat; but 
it contains indications of better things. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Nevinson, on whose account of the 
siege of Ladysmith we commented at the 
time of its appearance, has now written 
The Dawn in Russia ; or, Scenes in the 
Russian Revolution, which is published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. The cover and 
most of the illustrations of this volume form 
its least satisfactory points. They are what 
is commonly termed “ sensational,’ and do 
not inspire confidence. But for a certain 
prejudice which they cause in the reader’s 
mind, ee would be a greater chance that 
the author’s careful account of the horrors 
which he himself has witnessed would receive 
respectful attention from critics. The 
volume contains a diary of the revolutionary 
acts which have followed in all parts of 
Russia the disasters of the war with Japan. 
A fuller careful examination of such events in 
any one portion of the empire, such as that 
relating to the Caucasus which we recently 
reviewed, is perhaps more interesting, and a 
collection of such narratives more valuable 
than an attempt to survey the entire field. 
The latter of necessity becomes in some 
degree stale journalism, or a mere catalogue 
of well-known horrors. Mr. Nevinson’s 
book contains both a list of this kind and 
much personal evidence of his own, drawn 
from visits, necessarily short, to widely 
separated parts of European Russia. The 
book may be of use to any who survey the 
whole of the events which have led to the 
birth of the Duma, but we should prefer a 
treatment of the subject in which the record 
of the writer’s own observations was 
distinct from his chronological account of 
events which passed during his journeys, 
but of which he was not a witness. 


The Boyhood of a Great King, by Mr. 
A. M. Broadley (same publishers), answers 
to the familiar description that for those 
who like this sort of thing, this is just the 
sort of thing they will like. An account is 
given of the early years of his present 
Majesty down to his seventeenth birthday, 
drawn from such obvious sources, for the 
most part, as Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘ Life of 
the Prince Consort,’ The Illustrated London 
News, and Punch. Mr. Broadley displays 
industry and accuracy, but his volume, in 
spite of some rare illustrations, is rather a 
futile affair. 


THE translation of Goethe’s Iphigeneia in 
Tauris, by Elizabeth D. Dowden (Dent & 
Co.), which has appeared in the popular 
series of the “‘Temple Dramatists,” is a 
most competent piece of work. Mrs. Dow- 
den displays the two qualities essential for 
the making of a good translation—the 
capacity for taking pains and a cultivated 
literary taste. The former gives her patience 
to follow the original closely, and the latter 
supplies her with a well-chosen vocabulary, 
and so saves the literal rendering from becom- 
ing inept. Thus her version is one which will 
be read with approval by students of the 
text, and with pleasure by those who are 
unacquainted with German. The only 
respect in which she does not strike us as 
altogether successful is in her handling of 
the blank verse, which is occasionally some- 
what wooden and devoid of charm; but 
metrical excellence is almost too much to 
expect in translation of this sort. A graceful 
introduction to the play is contributed by 
Dr. Edward Dowden. 


The Mirror of the Century. By Walter 
Frewen Lord. (John Lane.)—Mr. Frewen 
Lord is a clever talker, whose ambition ex- 
ceeds his industry. ‘The mirror of the 
century” is a just phrase to apply to the 
leading novelists of the century under in- 





spection, but it is not a happy title to bestow 
upon a book which ignores the art of George 
Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Charles Lever, or 
even Besant (plus Rice and solus), William 
Black, and other artists, living and dead. 

As a revelation of temperament the volume 
is not striking. Mr. Lord describes himself 
as a “crusted old Tory”; he dislikes 
dialect ; he is unmercifully British towards 
gush ; he is unfair to realism. George Eliot 
is his idol, and on his first page we read that 
her work towers over that of Charlotte 
Bronté and Jane Austen “like a cathedral 
over @ ccttage”’; yet on his ninety-third 
page he very properly remonstrates with Mr. 
Howells for unpleasantly comparing artists 
on different planes. He informs us that 
George Eliot had ‘“‘ the force and grandeur 
of Milton,” yet he affirms that she might 
have been “proud” to have written an 
ungrammaticel apophthegm by Mr. W. E. 
Norris. He asserts that Mr. Norris’s novels 
are “all of high merit,’ an encomium which 
judicious critics cannot, we think, endorse, 
though we do not agree with the wit who 
observed that the only thing you can say 
about Mr. Norris is that he ‘ writes like a 
gentleman.” Mr. Norris is Mr. Lord’s hero, 
and his paper upon him is valuable as a 
digest, and because there is a tendency te 
make too much of Mr. Norris’s tepidness, 
too little of his verbal charm. 

With the Brontés, who had the courage 
of expletives, our critic has no sympathy, 
and confronts ‘Wuthering Heights’ with 
‘Treasure Island,’ with a view to levelling 
the former with the plain. To Mr. Lord 
we simply oppose Heathcliff’s smile, that 
ex-human smile which gives an eerie light 
to the end of Emily Bronté’s novel. Mr. 
Swinburne’s comparison of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ with the masterpieces of Shak- 
speare, Webster, Scott, and Hugo may be 
offered to him as much for amusement as 
for instruction. 

In his essay on Thackeray Mr. Lord 
describes as ‘“‘one matchless touch” a 
““wheeze’”’ as traditional as the story of 
the man who asked if he might borrow the 
shilling he was to be cut off with; but the 
essay in question is a clever arraignment of 
the novelist as a student of ignobility. 

In dealing with the first Lord Lytton Mr. 
Lord elmost convinces one that he has 
alighted here and there on the “ Caxton ” 
novels, but hardly that he hes read them. 
In 1833 ‘Godolphin’ was deemed worthy 
of a temperate column or so in this journal. 
It furnishes Mr. Lord with one quotation 
which hes not even flatness to distinguish 
it, and yet, by some hidden spring, it elevates 
the critic to the height of an inverted tub. 
He describes ‘The Haunters and the Haunted’ 
as “the most terrifying ghost story ever 
written, not even excepting ‘The Mark of 
the Beast ’ and ‘ At the End of the Passage.’ 
But we would say interrogatively, Not 
excepting Sheridan Le Fanu’s ‘ Mr. Justice 
Harbottle’ and ‘Green Tea’? And is ‘The 
Mark of the Beast’ a “ghost story” ? 
Where is the ghost ? Lytton’s story is very 
clever, but he retires into explanation. If 
Lytton could have testified his imagination 
with the inventiveness of Dr. M. R. James, 
he would not have been ingenious in the 
wrong place. 

Mr. Frewen Lord is at his best when he 
has found a quotation upon which to exercise 
his humour. We are amused when, after 
@ rather treacly passage from Dickens, he 
quotes ageinst the master, ‘“‘ And what did 
Lord Nobley say to that ?”’ ‘“‘Why, he didn’t 
know what tosay. Damme, sir, if he wasn’t 
as mute as a poker.” It is rather hard on 


Phiz, by the way, to say that we do not 
remember his Pecksniff; as a caricature of 
hypocrisy his Pecksniff is not easily surpassed. 





The assertion that “‘ as a rule the dialogue 
in Dickens’s novels is not very remarkable ”’ 
is only true if we add that, when the rule is 
broken, the dialogue is remarkable indeed. 

In fine, to read Mr. Lord is, in strict 
imagination, to heckle him. 


Fishermon’s Luck. By Henry Van Dyke. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—Mr. Van Dyke adds 
as a sub-title to his moralizing on ‘ Fisher- 
man’s Luck ’ “‘ some other uncertain things.’” 
In fact, the book is one of pleasant saunter- 
ings—we must not call them “‘ maunderings’” 
—amid rustic scenes and their suggestions, 
rather than a deliberate treatise on sport. 
A leisurely book, and rather prolix, it is 
written in good English on the model of 
Lamb. The setting, of course, is American, 
and the point of view that of an inhabitant 
of cities, who is delighted with the rest and 
the spectacles afforded by the country- 
“There is no social directory in the wilder- 
ness’ is a very American touch. It occurs 
in the pleasant discourse of which ‘ A Wild 
Strawberry’ is the text, perhaps as cha- 
racteristic as any in the book. Another 
good chapter is ‘ Fishing in Books,’ a handy 
bibliography, which vindicates Transatlantic 
anglers from the strange accusation of 
reticence. Incidentally we learn that 
“Hello!” as a salutation is a product of 
the telephone. The book is well illustrated. 


Points of View. By L.F. Austin. Edited 
by Clarence Rook. (John Lane.)—A livelier 
causeur than the late Mr. L. F. Austin would 
be a noteworthy discovery, for his was a 
talent which exhibited itself like the soul of 
good wine. The papers collected in this 
memorial volume are fresh, witty, and 
shallow in the sparkling way of champagne. 
The causeur had Mr. Carnegie rather tow 
often at the tip of his tongue; but, on the 
whole, the volume charms by its fresh- 
ness. Good stories are abundant. One of 
them makes Tennyson say to Mr. Mere- 
dith, ‘“‘ Apollodorus says I am not a@ great 
poet,” and nothing else of interest during 
a walk of several miles. It would certainly 
take a self-absorbed poet so to forget 
that he was walking with a satirist not 
renowned for mercy in phrase. Mr. Austim 
was a purist who would have died, he 
tells us, rather than say “buses,” but 
he inspires a friendly feeling towards fash- 
ionable slang when he quotes “the dimpy 
was divvy.” This jewel of speech means 
that the dinner was divine. He affected 
a desire to reform the dress of men, but 
writes: ‘‘I do not undertake to appear at 
an evening party, or to sit in Mr. George 
Alexander’s stalls, in my suit of softly 
glowing plum without a little backing.” 
That is a sentence which shows that he 
possessed the art of smiling with words. 

Mr. Rook’s prefatory note conveys an 
impressive idea of Mr. Austin’s strenuous 
life. It is, indeed, ironical that a man should 
be strenuous in chatting with his pen; but 
it is also tragic. Mr. Austin died at fifty- 
three. Fortunately, the touch of the 
vanished hand survives in what he wrote. 
Not always can this be said. 


Rituale Armenorum : being the Adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments and the Breviary 
Rites of the Armenian Church, together with 
the Great Rites of Baptism and Epiphany. 
Edited from the Oldest MSS. by F. C. Cony- 
beare, and the East Syrian Epiphany Rites 
translated by the Rev. A. J. Maclean. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The title of this 
book gives a fair idea of its contents, but, 
as Mr. Conybeare notices in his preface, it 
may seem to include more than the words 
might imply. He says :— 

**T have not included the central rite of the 
Eucharist: first, because it is adequately repro- 
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duced in Mr. Brightman’s recently published 
‘Eastern Liturgies’; and secondly, because I 
could not well have given it apart from all the 
other Eucharistic Liturgies which exist in old 
Armenian.” 


Mr. Conybeare has produced a book ex- 
tremely valuable to the student of eccle- 
siastical ritual. He has done his work with 
remarkable accuracy and scholarship, and 
he has presented his readers with materials 
which illustrate rites that are not accessible 
in any other English production. His 
object is to give the rites in the form in 
which they occur in the “ oldest accessible 
codices,” “not as they may be seen to-day 
in the churches of the East.”” He has used 
as his principal Armenian source an uncial 
codex belonging to the library of San Lazaro 
in Venice. He translates the text as it is 
found in this MS., and records in notes the 
results of the collations of other MSS. Then 
he translates passages from other MSS. 
which throw light on the rites contained 
in the San Lazaro codex. In this way the 
student is supplied with the means of com- 
paring the ritual in different forms. Where 
it is necessary, the editor also appends notes 
bearing on the history of the rites. The 
text itself reveals the condition of ecclesi- 
astical affairs at a comparatively early 
period of the Armenian Church. Thus in 
the earliest MS., and in some others from 
which translations are made, there is no form 
for the ordination of a bishop in contradis- 
tinction to that of a priest ; and Mr. Cony- 
beare remarks that “‘ bishops do not seem 
to have been separately ordained before the 
thirteenth century.” 

The book is profoundly interesting. It 
reveals a peculiar current of religious thought 
somewhat alien to the Western mind, and 
contains many noteworthy prayers and 
celebrations. There are prayers over those 
polluted by food and over those addicted 
to swearing, and the prayers used at the 
dedication of churches and their furniture 
refer to the smallest details. There are 
also several remarkable prayers of exorcism 
in the Greek Baptismal Service from the 
Barberini ‘ Euchologion.’ Mr. Conybeare’s 
original intention was to prepare a minute 
comparison of the Armenian rites with the 
corresponding uses of other churches, espe- 
cially of the Greek. In reading the various 
services one is continually inclined to exa- 
mine the offices in other churches; but no 
one could do this work more satisfactorily 
than Mr. Conybeare, and we trust that he 
will carry out his original intention. 

The renderings of the various rites and 
prayers deserve high praise. They through- 
out preserve a reverential tone, and the 
style is appropriate, and, where it is possible, 
graceful. Some of the prayers could be 
profitably transplanted to the service books 
of churches throughout the world. 


The Assemble of Goddes. By John Lydgate. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—The latest 
volume of this series of facsimiles is of equal 
technical excellence with its predecessors, 
and will be welcomed by students cf English 
all over the world. This Jittle poem of some 
2,100 lines, attributed to Lydgate on the 
authority of Wynkyn de Worde, seems to 
have been a great favourite with the reading 
public at the beginning of the sixteenth 
eentury. Three editions of it are known 
from Wynkyn de Worde’s press, all undated, 
but before 1500. Two of them are in the 
British Museum, the third, the subject of 
this reprint, in the University Library, 
Cambridge. The poem has been edited for 
the Early English Text Society by Dr. Triggs. 
It is a dream allegory dragging in the heathen 
gods, the Christian virtues and human vices, 
and generally testifying to its author’s 





wide, if shallow erudition. Mr. Jenkinson 
dates this edition 1499, and speaks of it as 
printed in type 3 Wynkyn de Worde. As it 
certainly is not printed in Proctor’s type 3, 
it would have been as well to indicate the 
authority followed. We should, from the 
condition of the woodcut, have been inclined 
to put the date earlier—between the second 
edition of Chaucer and the folio edition of 
the ‘Assembly’; and this would he sup- 


ported by the fact that the latter is the first | 
| struggle with society, for the problems of 


to contain an attribution of authorship. 


Sortes the philosopher, whose name has | 


puzzled many editors, is simply the Socrates 
of Aristotelian physics filtered through 
Arabic-Latin translations. 


The Unity of Will: Studies of an Irra- 
tionalist. By G. A. Hight. (Chapman & 
Hall.)—It is rather hard to review Mr. 
Hight. He writes a chapter on ‘ Aberra- 
tions of the Mechanism’ (i.e., the mind) 
which culminates in a list of ‘‘ sophistical 
tricks,’ which include (1) ‘ridicule,’ in- 
volving “ pity or contempt for the opposing 
argument,” and (2) “misuse of the word 
‘amateur,’ where a person who works for 
love and not for pay is confounded with the 
smatterer and charlatan.” Therefore, lest 
our mechanism aberrates (for in truth we 
suspect ourselves of being no better than 
what Mr. Hight succinctly terms “‘ ist-ites,”’ 
professional, sophistical, and all the rest of 
it), we limit ourselves to the citation of a 
crucial passage :— 

**Let us suppose an original primordial im- 
material pattern, an Idea contemplated by a mind, 
as a rhythmic movement. Further, let this pri- 
mordial Idea be capable of reproducing itself in 
offspring which shall again be self-reproductive 
in the same way without limit. The rhythmic 
offspring will be completely and easily intelligble 
to the mind through its forms of Time and Space, 
but, continuing to multiply, the different Ideas 
will collide with each other, producing cross- 
rhythms, then conflict, and at last discord—for 
the present only potential, since there is no 
material vehicle to give them body. Each is a 
member of an ideal hierachy [sic] or genealogical 
tree, traceable through complex ramifications back 
to an original parent of all, which is One.” 


Und so weiter. 


Cuvres completes de Paul Bourget.— 
Romans: VI. Le Luxe des Autres; Le 
Fantéme ; L’Eau Profonde. (Paris, Plon.) 
—Of the three novels contained in the latest 
volume of the cumbrous édition définitive 
of the works of M. Paul Bourget, one, ‘ L’Eau 
profonde,’ is the study of a tragic misunder- 
standing, and is a sort of “‘ much ado about 


nothing,” ingeniously worked out, but 
with something rather superficial and 
mechanical in its minute analysis. ‘ Le 


Luxe des Autres’ is the study of a social 
disease, ‘“‘cette maladie toute contem- 
poraine, le constant, le passionné souci du 
luxe des autres,” and of the preying of that 
disease on the whole mental and physical 
existence of a married journalist, who, 
“‘ dans ce récit, ne représente pas l’écrivain. 
Tl représente Je mari.” It has the interest 
of a good emotional story—good and emo- 
tional in rather the English way—and can 
be read rapidly, not as _ literature, 
but as plot. One turns the long pages of 
analysis a little hurriedly, taking them in 
at a glance, and not needing to go deeper 
into them. The third novel, ‘ Le Fantéme,’ 
holds the attention, and holds it closely. 
The subject is “‘ une si lamentable aberration 
morale,” “‘ une anomalie d’ame si criminelle- 
ment pathologique,” that it can hardly be 
read with the same careless attention to a 
plot as plot. It is a piece of moral casuistry, 
the study of a conscience; and though 
this study is diffuse, and in parts senti- 
mentalized, it is honest and _ acute. 


The subject is what ‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray’ might have been if the interest 
of the piece had been concentrated on the 
young man and the girl, rather than on 
the mother and her husband. But the 
problem is carried further than any Eng- 
lish playwright would have ventured to 
carry it, and it is worked out with 
sympathetic curiosity. M. Bourget is 
always at his best when he leaves the “ five 
o’clocks’”’ and ‘the usual three,’”’ in their 


with itself. And, 
his best when he 


conscience alone 
above all, he is at 


| sets himself, as in this novel, to study a 








tragic tangle for its own sake, and not for 
the sake of some theory which is its founda- 
tion, or some moral which is its conclusion. 


Mr. FROwDE is well known for his enter- 
prise, and one of the latest signs of it is a 
charming small edition of Aylwin with the 
author’s portrait. Oxford India paper and 
leather make this little book an exquisite 
affair, and there are several other forms of it 
—elaborations of the issue in “‘ The World’s 
Classics,””» we believe—which offer great 
attractions. 


WE are glad to see Plutarch’s Lives, 
4 vols., in ‘‘ The York Library” (Bell & Sons), 
which continues to offer attractions to all 
sorts of readers. Stewart and Long’s trans- 
lation here given is deservedly popular, and 
will, we expect, go far in this neat form. 


George Crabbe: Poems. Vol. II. Edited 
by A. W. Ward. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—The second volume of the complete 
edition of Crabbe comprises the ‘ Tales” 
and the first eleven of the ‘ Tales of the Hall.’ 
These, though not so generally read even as 
‘The Parish Register’ or ‘The Borough,’ 
are by no means to be neglected, for they 
exhibit the poet’s narrative power at the 
period, perhaps, of its greatest facility. 
‘** We pass,” he says, defending the scheme 
of his work in the Preface to the ‘ Tales,’ 
“from gay to grave, from lively to severe, 
not only without impropriety, but with 
manifest advantage”?; and the contrast 
between such gentle humoursomeness as 
abounds in ‘ The Lover’s Journey,’ and the 
vivid tragedy of everyday meanness in ‘ The 
Brothers,’ fully justifies the claim. More- 
over while there is no stinting of apt line 
and epigram, and the eye for character and 
foible is as shrewd as ever, the satire is— 
with advancing years and easier circum- 
stances—becoming more kindly. The edit- 
ing of the present volume shows the same 
scrupulous care which characterized its pre- 
decessor. There is, as before, a list of 
readings to which have been added certain 
variants—omitted from the first volume— 
of ‘The Library,’ ‘The Birth of Flattery,’ 
‘ Sir Eustace Grey,’ and ‘ The Hall of Justice.’ 
There is, too, a complete list of Errata, 
taking note, among other things, of Crabbe’s 
numerous misquotations from Shakspeare, 
which, as the editor points out, may or may 
not have been wilful. The third volume 
will, it is announced, contain a considerable 
amount of hitherto unpublished verse. 


Pictorial London (Cassell & Co.) presents 
a very extensive set of views with brief text. 
The volume is of a catholic character, in- 
cluding scenes of current life, pleasure, and 
labour as well as the usual sights. It gives 
the best idea that we have seen between 
two covers of the varied attractions of the 
great city, and includes also some beautiful 
things within the Londoner’s reach, such as 
Burnham Beeches. It is a wonderful farrago, 
presenting, for instance, the workers both 
at the Central London Post Office Ex- 
change and the Reading - Room of the 
British Museum. 
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NEW LIGHT ON MURAT AND 
NAPOLEON. 


ComMMANDANT WEIL, known to us as @ 
learned writer on military history of the 
eighteenth century and more especially of 
the commencement of the nineteenth, has 
been the first to publish important new in- 
formation bearing on an interesting intrigue. 
He had previously written on the events 
connected with the rivalry and with the 
warfare in Italy between the three causes 
represented by the Viceroy Eugéne, Murat, 
and the Austrians. Murat’s wife, Napo- 
leon’s sister, our readers will remember, had 
conducted with the Austrians negotiations— 
kept secret from the Powers, but known to 
Murat—during the absence of the King of 
Naples in command of the cava!ry of the 
Grand Army. Napoleon shut his eyes to 
the police information which made him 
acquainted with the fact that Murat was 
thinking of becoming one of the kings 
arrayed against him. It was also known that 
after the interference of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, which prevented the complete accept- 
ance of a treaty between Murat and Austria, 
the King of Naples had exchanged communi- 
cations with the French authorities and half 
promised to turn against Austria for Napo- 
leon. The new discoveries, on which a review 
article has been privately reprinted for sepa- 
rate circulation by Commandant Weil, reveal 
the details of the secret negotiations between 
Murat and Prince Eugéne in March, 1814, 
during the campaign of France. Their chief 
historical interest lies in the proof that 
Napoleon proposed at the last to Murat, 
through the Viceroy of Italy, a division of 
the peninsula which would have added 
Tuscany and the Papal States to Naples. 
The offer came too late, and Murat had 
raised his terms and asked for the retire- 
ment of all French troops from Northern 
Italy and the destruction of the military 
roads across the Alps, as the condition 
of his suddenly attacking the Austrian 
army. 








‘THE OPEN ROAD.’ 


June 11th, 1906. 

Mr. Grant RicHarps’s lengthy reply 
studiously evades my only point. To wonder 
that I raised no objection to ‘ The Voice of 
the Mountains’ is beside the mark, for that 
book resembled mine only in inessentials ; 
nor should I have objected to ‘ Traveller’s 
Joy’ had any other firm issued it in an 
independent form. Indeed, it would be 
more pertinent to wonder that Mr. Grant 
Richards himself, since he claims to own the 
format of the original ‘Open Road,’ did 
not object to ‘The Voice of the Mountains’ ; 
but as a matter of fact that format, if it 
belongs to any one, belongs, I imagine, to 
Mr. Moring, who bought Mr. Grant Richards’s 
business, and from whom I have just-ac- 
quired the blocks of the original end-papers 
to ‘The Open Road.’ I never considered 
the format mine, and refrained from using 
it, although, when the unchallenged appear- 
ance of ‘The Voice of the Mountains’ 
suggested that it was common property, I 
might have been tempted to do so. 

The point of my letter (which it seems 
necessary to restate) was merely this: that 
in the best interests of publishing it is not 
desirable that a publisher in Mr. Grant 
Richards’s position should, when he starts 
anew, include in his list any book that is 
likely to injure the sale of one of his pre- 
vious books on which he still owes money— 
whether a large or a small sum is irrelevant. 
That ‘ Traveller’s Joy’ is calculated to in- 
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jure ‘The Open Road’ would be evident to 
the most casual eye, even without the 
assistance of Mr. Grant Richards’s adver- 
tisements, wherein its kinship to my book 
is insisted upon. 

Apart from considerations of personal 
property, I would submit on general principles 
that when a distinctive format has once been 
united to a distinctive book by a living 
author or editor, it is not well, either for the 
author or for the book-buying public, that 
a transference of that format should be 
made to another book precisely similar in 
literary intention and scope. The result of 
such a transference in the present case is 
that ‘ Traveller’s Joy ’ becomes a “‘ double ” 
of ‘The Open Road,’ and “ doubles,” how- 
ever amusing they may be in life, are in 
literature troublesome and can be the cause 
of legitimate distrust. 

Since no written law seems to be infringed 
by such a doubling, I put the proposition 
forward a fortnight ago, and repeat it and 
amplify it now, in the hope of interesting 
publie opinion in the matter. It is simply 
a question of taste. E. V. Lucas. 


In a letter in your issue of the 2nd inst. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas shows himself displeased 
at the publication of ‘ Traveller’s Joy,’ my 
little collection of English verse and prose. 
From my first cursory reading of his letter 
I took away the impression that his com- 
plaint lay only against the publisher who 
had ventured to use once more the type, 
paper, binding, and fashion of lining paper 
which had already been consecrated to the 
service of ‘The Open Road.’ I disclaim all 
responsibility for the format of the volume, 
and I should have taken no notice of Mr. 
Lucas’s letter, had it not been pointed out 
to me that, at least by implication, he 
charges me with having imitated ‘ The Open 
Road ’ “‘ in idea ”’ and in “ system of arrange- 
ment.” 

First as to the idea. I do not concern 
myself with other people’s ideas and motives, 
but this apparently is not Mr. Lucas’s way. 
In my preface I have set forth my own idea 
of an anthology such as I thought might be 
welcome to the ever-increasing crowd of 
independent travellers: one in which I 
might lay before these certain favourite bits 
of my own, largely taken from the lesser- 
known writers of the past. This idea I 
carried out to the best of my ability, and if 
Mr. Lucas finds it a plagiary of his own as 
revealed in his book, I can only say I differ. 
With regard to the “‘ system of arrangement”’ 
there will be found strongly marked differ- 
ences. 

A dispute between Mr. Lucas and myself 
as anthologists recalls the strife of the pot 
and kettle. If I have imitated him, are his 
withers unwrung as to the anthologists who 
have gone before him ? (Viwere fortes). At 
this rate a cry of plagiary might echo back 
to Elizabethan times till Tottel, with his 
‘Miscellany,’ should knock the latest com- 
plainant on the head. W. G. Waters. 








LOST IRISH MEMOIRS. 


337, Sandycombe Road, Kew Gardens. 

I sHouxtp be hopefully under obligation 
if you would give publicity to these 
facts :— 

In 1905 Nora Chesson (née Hopper) was 
in Ireland, and travelled between Dublin, 
Limerick, Killarney, Tralee, Glengariff, 
Cork, Blarney, Youghal, Armagh, Portrush, 
the Giants’ Causeway, and Londonderry. 
She wrote her impressions of her travels, 
and informed me that she sent them to the 





editor of The Daily Express, Dublin. The 
editor asserts that he did not receive them, 
and it is suggested that the author mis- 
directed her parcel, which remains lost 
despite energetic attempts to trace it. The 
MS. is perhaps anonymous and is shelved— 
or, in the expressive vernacular, ‘‘ slum- 
med ’’—by some one who does not edit an 
Express. I trust that these lines may be 
read by him. W. H. CuHeEsson. 








STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION. 


40, St. James’s Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

In the review of ‘Canada: the New 
Nation,’ which The Atheneum has done me 
the honour of publishing, your writer says: 
(a) ‘Mr. Whates is a little wild in his 
emigration scheme”; ‘‘Mr. Whates pro- 
poses his scheme,” &c. 

May I say that I have no scheme, and 
have propounded none in the book ? What 
I have done is to suggest the appointment 
of a Royal Commission and to set forth 
in detail (pp. 290-1) imaginary “terms of 
reference’ covering the chief topics of 
investigation. 

Your reviewer adds: (b) “It is difficult 
to discover whether Mr. Whates proposes 
State emigration for our benefit, or for that 
of Canada, or of the Empire as a whole.” 
Why this difficulty? May I quote from 
p. 198 ?— 

‘¢ The time is ripe for an inquiry with the object 
of eliciting definite recommendations to facilitate, 
on an organised system, the settlement on the 
unutilised Crown Lands of the Empire—not alone 
of Canada—of such people in the United Kingdom 
as may desire to emigrate, or for whom emigration 
would be advantageous to the community in 
England and to those in lands over-sea. Such 
recommendations might supply the basis of an 
Imperial policy with regard to emigration...... The 
first step...... is an inquiry into the facts relating 
to all parts of the over-sea Empire where the 
white race can thrive. An adequate examination 
of them could only be made by men of trained 
minds, accustomed to deal with masses of socio- 
logical evidence, and impressed by the necessity 
of evolving a working plan for the better distri- 


bution throughout the Empire of the white 
population of the Empire.” 
I have so deep a respect for the 


thoughtful and painstaking reviews pub- 
lished in The Atheneum, and so keen a sense 
of the authority exercised by your critics, 
that I venture to trouble you with this 
letter ; but not in any controversial spirit, 
for I am gratified that so slight a contri- 
bution to a great subject should have been 
deemed worthy of your attention. 
Harry RicHarD WHATES. 


*,* The complaint of Mr. Whates deals 
with the first and less important part of our 
notice of his book, and naturally omits the 
second part, in which, reviewing his later 
essays, we expressed strong approval of 
their interesting character, and commended 
their account of the political situation of 
the Dominion to all our readers. With 
regard to emigration, we regret that we are 
unable to modify our statement of the well- 
known fact that no party in this country 
has attempted, since Sir George Grey’s 
campaign of 1870, to recommend a large 
scheme of State-aided emigration in the 
interest either of any colony or in that of the 
mother country, or is likely to do so. 








THE LATE DR. W. G. BLACKIE. 


I SHOULD like to add to the notice of this 
venerable gentleman which appeared in The 
Atheneum last week, the fact that his father, 
John Blackie, the founder of the publishing 








house, who was born in 1782, also reached 
his ninety-second year. He was the only 
son of John Blackie, who came to Glasgow 
in 1781, and married Agnes Burrell in the 
same year. Dr. W. G. Blackie received the 
degree of LL.D. from Glasgow University. 
He was Lord Dean of Guild in 1885-7, and 
Principal of St. Mungo’s College from its 
foundation until 1898. He was a member 
of the Universities Commission appointed 
under the Universities Act of 1889. E. B. 








THE BIRTH-YEAR OF 
HENRY V. 


I am sorry to have to join issue with my 
friend Mr. Wylie on a point of accuracy. 
But when he states that I have, in the 
Introduction to my ‘ Chronicles of London,’ 
unfortunately drawn a wrong inference that 
Henry V. was born in 1387, he has himself 
fallen into a simple error. The years in 
Vitellius A. xvi., as in other London chronicles 
are mayoral, not regnal. Consequently 
10 Richard II. began on October 29th, 1386, 
and ended on October 28th, 1387 ; and as we 
know that Henry was born in August, it 
follows with certainty that his birthday fell 
in August 1387. This date is supported by 
the earliest authorities, who state positively 
that Henry was in his twenty-sixth year 


| when he began his reign on March 20th, 1413, 
| and in his thirty-sixth year when he died in 


the early morning of Sept. Ist, 1422. (The 
precise references are given on p. 13 of my 
‘Henry V.’) Whatever the soundness of 
Mr. Wylie’s conviction may be, the Vitellius 
Chronicle will give him no help. 

C. L. KInGsForpD. 








Literary Gossip. 


WE welcome a new series destined to 
throw light on the Dark Ages. Messrs. 
Dent & Co. are preparing four volumes 
on the history of culture and civilization, 
roughly from the age of Diocletian to 
that of Charlemagne. The volumes will 
be edited by the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, well 
known as a writer on medizval thought, 
and the first, ‘The Last Centuries of the 
Ancient Empire,’ will be by Mr. H. 
Stuart Jones; while the second, by 
Mr. C. J. B. Gaskoin will deal with 
‘The Barbarians and the Carlovingian 
Empire.’ The third volume, by Mr. 
E. C. Quiggin, discusses ‘ The Civilization 
of Ireland’; and the last, by Miss Alice 
Cooke, ‘The Empire from Charles the 
Great to the Death of Henry III.’ There 
will probably be two further volumes, 
studying the relations of Europe with 
Scandinavia and Byzantine Life. The 
scheme promises well, and we are glad to 
notice that there will be several chapters 
on literary and artistic matters. 

Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN will publish 
shortly for Prof. J. M. Baldwin, the well- 
known psychologist, the first of three 
volumes on ‘ Thoughts and Things; or, 
Genetic Logic: a Study of the Develop- 
ment and Meaning of Thought.’ ‘ Func- 
tional Logic ’ is the title of the first instal- 
ment, which traces the development of 
knowledge through the sense, memory, 
play and image modes, discovering the 
motives and meanings of the great 
dualisms of inner and outer, subjective 
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and objective, mind and body, &c., and 
carrying the research into the rise of the 
processes of reflection and thinking proper, 
with which the second volume deals. 

Mr. Unwin has in the press a work 
entitled ‘The Nature and Purpose of the 
Universe,’ by Mr. J. Denham Parsons, 
author of ‘The Non-Christian Cross.’ 
The book is at once an argument for the 
survival of human personality in all its 


identity and integrity, and an attempt to | 
provide a system of philosophy capable | 


of brief and intelligible statement. 
Mr. JoHn WILLCocK has given the 
title ‘Scotland under Cromwell and 


Charles II.: being the Life and Times of | 


Archibald, ninth Earl of Argyll, to a 
sequel he has written to his book ‘ The 
Great Marquess.’ 
it during the present year. 

Dr. HoLLanD Rose is engaged upon a 
work dealing with the later years of 
William Pitt, in which his foreign policy, 
especially, will be elucidated by researches 
at the Foreign Office and by the aid of 
other unused sources. His economic 
policy will also be discussed. Any persons 
possessing private documents illustrating 
the public life of Pitt will greatly oblige 
Dr. Rose by communicating with his 
publishers, Messrs. George Bell & Sons, 
York House, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Messrs. Cuatto & Winpbvus have in 
preparation for this autumn a book by 
Mr. Clarence Rook entitled ‘ Switzerland : 
the Country and its People.’ It will be 
illustrated with eighty full-page plates, 
covering a wide range both of locality 
and subject, the majority being reproduc- 
tions in colour of water-colours by Mrs. 
James Jardine. The aim of the author 
has been to give its due place to that 
Swiss national life which the traveller is 
too ready to forget. Author and painter 
are working separately. 

A NEW volume of verse by Mr. 
G. L. St. M. Watson is to be published 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will be 
entitled ‘With Brandished Bauble,’ and 
will consist chiefly of pieces of light verse 
and parody, some of which have appeared 
in The World, Punch, and The Daily 
Chronicle. Mr. Stock will also publish 
some poems by Mr. Alec C. More, under 
the title ‘Radia; or, New Light on Old 
Truths.’ 

Tue West Strand Publishing Company 
will issue next week, under the title 
‘Saturday Bridge,’ a number of the 
articles on bridge contributed to The 
Saturday Review by Mr. William Dalton ; 
which have been revised by the author. 
This is not a book for beginners, but is 
intended for those who, having attained 
to mediocrity, wish to improve their play. 
It will contain a ‘ Bridge Bibliography ’— 
so rankly has the “literature” of the 
game grown. 

THE prize of one hundred guineas 
offered by Dr. Peddie Steele, of Florence, 
for the best essay on sixteenth-century 
humanism as illustrated by the life and 
work of George Buchanan, whose quater- 
centenary occurs this year, has been 
ewarded to Mr. Thomas D. Robb, of 





It is hoped to produce | 
| Composition.’ 











Auchinsale, Potterhill, Paisley. The com- 
petition was open to all alumni of the four 
Scottish universities, and twenty-four 
essays were submitted to the committee. 

Chambers’s Journal for July will be 
strong in literary interest. Mr. Wybert 
Reeve supplies some fresh ‘ Recollections 
of Wilkie Collins’; Mr. Lewis Melville 
has two papers upon ‘ Exquisites of the 
Regency’; and Mr. T. H. 8S. Escott 
writes upon ‘Some Talkers of my Time,’ 
including Lady Currie, Charles Reade, 
Abraham Hayward, John Oxenford, and 
Mrs. Grote. 

Pror. Grorce G. Ramsay, who has 
filled the Humanity Chair of Glasgow 
University since 1863, has just resigned. 
He is well known for his work on Tacitus 
and an excellent ‘ Manual of Latin Prose 
Prof. John G. McKendrick 
has also given up his Glasgow chair, that 
of Physiology, which he has held since 
1876 

A NUMBER of interesting books and 
MSS. have recently been arranged for 
temporary exhibition in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh. Among these are 
the MSS. of ‘Marmion’ and of * Waverley’; 
autographs of James V. of Scotland, Mary 
of Lorraine, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
James VI., and Queen Elizabeth; the 
Scots Covenants of 1580 and 1638; a 
Mazarin Bible; and the volume contain- 
ing the Library’s unique set of the earliest 
productions of the press of Chepman and 
Myllar, the first Scottish printers. 


‘THE Book or Farr Women,’ by 
Federigo Luigino of Udine, has been 
translated from the Venetian edition of 
1554 by Miss Elsie M. Lang, and will be 
published by Mr. Werner Laurie. 

‘A Book or Encuisn Sonnets’ is 
to be published in a limited edition by 
Mr. S. Wellwood. Recent and living 
poets will be represented as well as 
earlier writers, and paper, type, and 
binding have all been selected with a 
view to producing a beautiful book. 

No book published in the United States 
has brought about such remarkable 
results as Upton Sinclair’s novel ‘The 
Jungle.’ The National Beef Inspection 
Bill, which has aroused the whole country, 
was a direct result of its disclosures con- 
cerning the packing industry in Chicago. 
The agitation for pure meat in ‘The 
World’s Work’ aided materially in the 
movement too. 

ALTHOUGH the late Sir Halliday 
Macartney was nota literary man in 
the sense of being the author of any 
published work, his dispatches, which 
were exceedingly voluminous and covered 
a wide range of subjects, were charac- 
terized by an incisive force that some- 
times ruffled the plumage of staid and 
precise Foreign Office clerks. It is 
believed that Sir Halliday has left 


abundant materials for a memoir, and 
they should prove a mine of information 
about the secret history of politics and 
diplomacy in the Far East during the 
last half century. 

WE are sorry to notice the death of 
Mr. James F. Spriggs, the representative 





in London of the well-known publishing 
houses of Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier, of Edinburgh, and the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, of New York and 


Chicago. Mr. Spriggs was a familiar 
figure in the advertising world of London 
journalism, and a keen worker in other 
ways, being much interested in mission 
work among the poor children of South 
London. 


Mr. R. M. Sitiarp writes :— 

**In your notice of ‘A Book of Memory’ 
(p. 700, June 9th) you claim for its compiler 
originality in the idea of a Birthday Book 
of the Dead ; but, if only as a bibliographical 
fact, it is worth noting that in 1886 Denis 
Florence McCarthy’s deughter compiled and 
published threugh Gill of Dublin a book 
which bore the title ‘A Birthday Book of 
the Dead.’ It was so successful that it 
went through a few editions, and gave rise 
to other imitations than the one under 
notice.” 

Tue death, in his eighty-fifth year, is 
announced from Weimar of the classical 
scholar Dr. Otto Heine. 


Last week, after we had gone to press, 
the news came that a distinguished Ger- 
man philosopher had passed away at Gross- 
lichterfelde, Berlin—Eduard von Hart- 
mann. He was born at Berlin in 1842, 
and entered on a military career; but 
owing to ill-health he was obliged to 
resign his commission in 1865. From 
that time he devoted himself to philosophy 
and science, and in 1869 published the 
first of a long list of books, ‘ Die Philo- 
sophie des Unbewussten,’ which at once 
established his reputation. Among his 
other works are ‘ Wahrheit und Irrtum 
im Darwinismus’ (1875; second edition 
1890), ‘Phanomenologie des sittlichen 
Bewusstseins’ (1878; second edition 
1886), ‘ Die deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant ’ 
(1886), ‘Die Philosophie des Schénen’ 
(1887), and ‘ Weltanschauung der mo- 
dernen Physik’ (1902). His select works 
appeared in thirteen volumes, 1886-1901. 
He also published ‘ Aphorisms on the 
Drama ’ (1870) and a collection of dramatic 
poems (1871). The reaction against many 
of Darwin’s theories has of late years 
re-established Hartmann’s waning popu- 
larity. 

Messrs. SoTHEBY’s sale on the 30th 
inst. will include, in forty-one thick folio 
volumes, the official correspondence of 
Charles, Lord Whitworth, consisting of 
letters, credentials, dispatches, decrees, 
drafts of treaties, and other documents 
addressed to him or collected by him 
during his various diplomatic missions at 
Ratisbon (1701-5), Moscow (1704-11), 
Berlin (1719-22), Cambray (1722-4), Paris 
(1725), and elsewhere. The correspond- 
ence seems to be for the most part unpub- 
lished, and the thousands of papers should 
prove of great historical interest. The 
Russian section is in eight volumes, and 
it is probably upon this material that 
Lord Whitworth based his ‘ Account of 
Russia as it was in 1710,’ printed by 
Walpole at the Strawberry Hill Press in 
1758. 

Our French friends are always féting 
one or another of their great men. Last 
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week it was Corneille; this week it is 
Alexandre Dumas fils, of whom a statue, 
the work of M. R. de Saint Marceaux, 
was publicly inaugurated on Tuesday at 
the Place Malesherbes. The literary 
supplement of the Figaro on Friday in 
last week was almost exclusively occupied 
by souvenirs and articles concerning the 
author of ‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ the 
contributors including MM. Jules Lemaitre, 
Paul Bourget, R. Poincaré, and Henri 
d’Almeras. 


Tue Académie Francaise has awarded 
the first Prix Gobert, of the value of 
9,000 francs, to General Bonnal for his 
work in four volumes with the general 
title of * L’Esprit de la Guerre Moderne,’ 
and with the sub-titles ‘De Rosbach a 
Ulm,’ ‘La Manceuvre d’Jéna,’ ‘La Ma- 
noeuvre de Landshut,’ and ‘ La Manceuvre 
de Vilna.’ This prize is given for “le 
morceau le plus éloquent d’histoire de 
France.” The award of the second prize 
of the same foundation, of the value of 
1,000 francs, will be declared at the next 
meeting of the Académie. 

Recent Parliamentary Papers include 
a Report of the Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion on the Franciscan Manuscripts pre- 
served at the Convent, Merchants’ Quay, 
Dublin (is. 4d.); Annual Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records 
(1d.), which notes the progress made in 
researches at the Vatican; Report on 
Quaker Charities, County of Lancaster 
(9d.)—these have not been previously 
described in any published Report ; Regu- 
lations for Secondary Schools (2d.) ; 
Regulations providing for Special Grants 
in aid of certain Local Education Autho- 
rities in England and Wales (4d.); 
Report on Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools of Great Britain (1s. 9d.) ; Reports 
relating to Continuation Classes and 
Central Institutions, Scotland (84d.) ; 
Annual Report by the Accountant for 
Scotland to the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment (6d.); Report of the Intermediate 
Education Board for Ireland (3d.); Ac- 
counts of the Intermediate Education 
Board for Ireland (ld.); and Annual 
Report of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion in Ireland for 1905 (54d.). 








SCIENCE 
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The Euahlayi Tribe : a Study of Aboriginal 
Life in Australia. By \W. Langloh Parker. 
With an Introduction by Andrew Lang. 
(Constable & Co.)—Mrs. Langloh Parker, 
who has already published two volumes of 
tales of the same tribe, presents here the 
result of twenty years observation of a 
single tribe residing near the Narran river, 
at the northern frontier of New South Wales, 
about a hundred miles from Brewarrina, and 
possessing much in common with the 
JKamilaroi, who are to the south-east of them, 
and have been much studied since the Rev. 
W. Ridley, fifty years ago, reported on their 
classificatory systems. Though the Euahlayi 
have the same system as the Kamilaroi, and 
the languages of both are nearly allied, in 
some other respects theideas and usagesof the 
former resemble those of the Arunta, further 





west, which have been recently investigated 
with such excellent effect by Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen. Mrs. Parker’s book is first-hand 
evidence of the best kind. 

She reports the belief of the tribe in a 
supernatural, though anthropomorphic being 
named Byamee (corresponding to the Baiame 
of the Kamilaroi), or “the great one,” but 
known to their women and the uninitiated 
as “‘ Boyjerh,” or “ father.”? She was first 
told of him in whispers, by a very old native 
‘*‘ Bald Head,” said to have been already 
grey-haired when Sir Thomas Mitchell dis- 
covered the Narran in 1846. It does not 
appear whether this is the same person with 
“Paddy, a man already grey in 1845,” ““who 
had no English but a curse,” and who was 
communicated with through two native 
women as interpreters. However that may 
be, if he was instructed as to Byamee at his 
initiation, as he said, it must have been 
long before any missionary influence could 
have introduced the belief in an “ all father.” 
Kindliness towards the old and sick is 
strictly inculcated as a command of Byamee, 
to whom all breaches of his laws are reported 
by the all-seeing spirit at a man’s death, 
and he is judged accordingly ; indeed, the 
care of the natives for the aged seems to 
have been remarked by Sir T. Mitchell. 
This and other ethical teachings are. given 
to the boys at their initiation ceremonies ; 
though, no doubt, the main object of those 
ceremonies is to harden them and teach 
them endurance. Even the babies are early 
taught lessons of generosity and kindness. 
When a baby offers anything to the person 
nursing it, the gift is aceepted and a charm 
sung to inculcate generosity :— 

Give to me, baby ; 
Give to her, baby ; 
Give to him, baby ; 
Give to one, baby ; 
Give to all, baby. 
As soon as & baby begins to crawl, the mother 
croons to it :— 
Kind be, 
Do not steal, 
Do not touch what to another belongs, 


Leave all such alone 
Kind be. 


This evidence is strongly in favour of the 
views taken by Mr. Andrew Lang, who has 
contributed an excellent Introduction to 
the volume. He points out the great ad- 
vantage that Mrs. Parker has had over the 
most scientific of male observers in her 
intimate familiarity with the women and 
children of the tribe. He says truly that 
the Euahlayi are a sympathetic people, and 
in her have found a sympathetic chronicler. 
He proceeds to a criticism of the views of Dr. 
J. G. Frazer as to the development of certain 
ideas and practices among the Australian 
tribes, and the order of their succession—a 
question of the greatest difficulty, partly 
from the defects of evidence; partly from 
the impossibility of determining what is a 
real advance, and which of the ideas and 
practices in question was in fact the primitive 
one ; and partly from the presence in a tribe 
like the Euahlayi, as compared with other 
tribes, of some elements that appear to be 
in advance with others that appear to be 
in arrear. Mrs. Parker’s book is full of 
material for discussion on all these abstruse 
points. 

She has also some good stories to tell. 
Bootha, an old witchwoman, had a great 
reputation for wonderful cures, and it seems 
she deserved it. A man named Matah was 
lame from a pain in his knee. Bootha sang 
a song to her spirits, and said, “‘ Too muchee 
water there; you steam him, put him on 
hot rag; you drink plenty cold water, all 
lite, dat go.” As it happened, a medical 
man was passing a few days afterwards, 
with an insurance agent, and Matah con- 
sulted him. ‘‘H’m: yes, yes. Hot fomen- 





tations to the place affected, poultices, a 
cooling draught. There’s a stoppage of fluid 
at the knee-joint, which must be dispersed.’” 
As Mrs. Parker says, Bootha ought to have 
been called in consultation. Riddles play 
a great part in the social life of the tribe, and: 
he who knows many is much sought after. 
One specimen will suffice: ‘“‘ The strongest. 
man cannot stand against me. I can knock 
him down, yet I do not hurt him. He feels 
better for my having knocked him down. 
What am I?” Answer, sleep. 

The book is illustrated by six sketches, 
drawn by a Euahlayi artist, representing a 
native carrying a message stick ; two natives 
ready for a corroboree; the funeral of a 
native, who is carried in a coffin of bark, 
slung on the shoulders of two men, while 
women and children are wailing; a native 
singing to his own accompaniment, lying 
on his back, the musical instrument being 
two boomerangs, clicked together ; a native 
grinding grass seed; and a native with 
shield and waddy in front of his camp. 

Mrs. Parker says, with much truth and 
humour :— 

**T dare say little with an air of finality about 

black people; I have lived too much with them 
for that. To be positive, you should never spend 
more than six months in their neighbourh ; in 
fact, if you want to keep your anthropological 
ideas quite firm, it is safer to let the blacks remain. 
in inland Australia while you stay a few thousand 
miles away.” 
She urges upon missionaries some degree of 
respect for the religion into which the black 
is born, and by which he lives, in much 
closer obedience to its laws than we pay to 
those of our religion. Elimination of some 
savageiies would leave enough good to form 
a workable religion understood by the 
natives. 

Every page of Mrs. Parker’s book indicates 
her kindly and genial nature—even the 
description of her house-girls as the “ black- 
but-comelies ”’—and it is not only readable 
and interesting, but also a substantial con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the Australian 
aborigines. 

Twenty-Third Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1901-2. J. W. 
Powell, Director. (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office.)—Though the name 
of the late Mejor Powell appears on the 
title-page of this Report, the letter of trans- 
mittal, dated February 23rd, 1904, is signed 
by Mr. W. H. Holmes as “chief.” The 
Report itself was transmitted by the acting 
director on July Ist, 1902. It contains the: 
usual full statement of the manner in which 
the Bureau has administered the 10,0002. 
approprieted to it by Congress for continu- 
ing ethnological researches among the 
American Indians under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Special atten- 
tion was given during the year to physicab 
ethnology and aboriginel economics. 

It appears to have been intended (see 
Twentieth Report, p. ccvi) to issue the 
memoir by Dr. F. Russell on the Pima 
Indians of Arizona as an accompanying 
paper to this Report, forming Part I. His 
investigation covered aboriginal industries, 
local types of habitation, food sources, &e. 
A special memoir on technology will pro- 
bably appear in bulletin form, and a general 
monograph on the social organization, 
mythology, and exsthetology of the Pima 
Indians and on the antiquities of their 
habitat in a future Report. 

Mrs. Stevenson’s memoir on the Zufk 
Indians, their mythology, esoteric frater- 
nities, and ceremonies, is accordingly the 
only accompanying paper to this Report, 
which appears in one volume. It is a 
treatise of 634 pages, royal 8vo, illustrated 
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by 139 plates (many in colours) and 34 wood- 
cuts in the text. We have already referred 
an The Atheneum (Nos. 3538 and 3558) to 
the high competence of this lady for the work 
she has undertaken. She accompanied her 
late husband, Col. James Stevenson, in his 
visits to New Mexico on behalf of the Bureau, 
which gained thereby several valuable 
apers in its Reports. After his death 
om mountain fever in 1888, in his forty- 
eighth year, she spent a long time in intimate 
association with the Indian tribes, sharing 
their daily life and habits. She was thus 
enabled to acquire information which 
could only be obtained by a woman living 
in friendly sympathy with their women. 
The late Mr. F. H. Cushing also spent much 
time among the Zufi people, and related 
his experiences not only in the Reports of 
the Bureau, but also in more popular forms. 
Mrs. Stevenson’s paper, elaborate as it is, 
claims to be, not a monograph on the whole 
subject, but only a true record of the beliefs 
and practices of the tribe. Her wish is to 
“aid the Government to a better under- 
standing of the North American Indians.” 

In their arid land rain is the prime object 
of prayer. A Zufi must be truthful (‘‘ speak 
with one tongue’’) in order to have his 
prayers accepted by the gods. He must be 
gentle and kind, for the gods care not for 
those whose lips speak with harshness. No 
rain means starvation; hence their quest 
for happiness is a quest for physical nourish- 
ment and enjoyment. The morning prayer 
is uttered out of doors, looking toward the 
rising sun. The rain priesthood consists of 
fourteen men who do no secular work, having 
as their special duty to fast and pray for 
rain ; of the elder and younger Bow priests, 
who represent the gods of war; and of the 
priestess of fecundity. These symbolize 
superhuman beings, who in the beginning 
existed below, while the supreme life-giving 

ower, referred to as He-She, with the sun 
ather and moon mother, existed above. 
These, and a number of inferior deities, are 
represented in the ceremonies by men wear- 
ing masks. Besides the Bow priests, there 
are many other’ esoteric fraternities, 
established to initiate people into the 
mysteries of medicine, the art of sword- 
swallowing, the practice of fire-eating, and 
the like. . 

In her zeal for scientific investigation of 
these matters, and generally of the beliefs 
and practices of the Zufi, Mrs. Stevenson 
seems to have frequently shown a disregard 
of their prejudices which does great credit 
to her courage, and adds to our admiration 
of her success. In 1896 she visited un- 
announced the gambling den of Zufi, a 
dimly lighted room, reached by a ladder 
through a hatchway, covered with a straw 
mat to keep out intruders, frequented by 
the more profligate characters of the tribe. 
The eight or ten men present appeared to 
be much annoyed; but when they were 
informed that she had come to observe the 
game, and not to denounce them for their 
profligacy, a sigh of relief escaped them. 
The tact she displayed in saving, against 
tremendous odds, the lives of those con- 
demned to death for witchcraft, forms a very 
interesting story. Her inference from it is 
that 
**primitive man must be approached according to 
his understanding; thus the prime requisite for 
improving the conditions of the Indian is fami- 
liarity with Indian one and customs. Those 


ssing superior intelligence and a love for 
Sonabien and only such, may lead our Indians 
from darkness into light. 
be driven.” 
In October, 1884, Mrs. Stevenson “ hap- 
pened to be passing the ceremonial chamber ” 
of a fraternity, 


The Indian will never 





‘*and was attracted by a half-circle of white meal 
before the ground entrance to the chamber. She 
immediately stepped to the door, and although 
many Indians protested against her entering, she 
passed through the doorway before their cries and 
threats could be heard inside.” 

The members looked up from their repast 
with surprise, but made her welcome, and 
invited her to be seated and to join in the 
meal. They for the moment forgot that 
their sacred fetish, a large stone animal, 
was exposed to the eye of the visitor; and 
as she was judicious enough to appear un- 
conscious of its existence, they hastened to 
cover it with blankets. Afterwards, when 
the officers of the fraternity became better 
acquainted with her, they did not attempt 
to conceal it from her view. 

Mrs. Stevenson’s dwelling was in the upper 
story of the ceremonial house of the sword- 
swallowers, but she had great difficulty in 
getting photographs and in entering the 
ceremonial chamber. When her persever- 
ance and the help of a friendly native woman 
had overcome these difficulties, the wrath 
and distress of the old man in charge of the 
house knew no bounds, and he declared that 
the photographer would bring calamity not 
only on herself, but also on all the household. 
Another instance in which she overcame a 
difficulty relates to a more delicate matter ; 
but as she tells the story herself, there can 
be no harm in repeating it. In the cere- 
monies of the Shimaakwe, two men and a 
boy personate the Saidpa, who 
‘lived in this world before any kind of raiment 
was known, and therefore never had any; and it 
was the strict injunction of those gods that all 
apparel be dispensed with by their personators.” 
Their only dress, therefore, was a coat of 
white paint; but at the request of Mrs. 
Stevenson, after a discussion continuing over 
an hour, it was decided that a breechcloth 
should be added. 

In addition to the detailed description of 
all the ceremonies connected with the various 
forms of worship, the events of the calendar, 
the initiation into the fraternities, and the 
medical practice of the people, the author 
discusses their history, social customs, 
games, arts, and industries. She records 
that Mr. Stevenson, in his first visit in 1879, 
‘inaugurated many changes for the better. 
Window panes, candles, lamps, and silver- 
smiths’ implements were introduced, and 
larger doors were made.” Since then the 
Zunis have made great progress in learning 
English, but the contact thus induced with 
some phases of civilization has had a bad 
result on their morals. 

Mrs. Stevenson is to be thanked for an 


‘instructive and fascinating work, contain- 


ing ample material for the study of the reli- 
gious ideas of primitive people. The Bureau 
is also to be thanked for the liberality with 
which it has illustrated Mrs. Stevenson’s 
paper, and for the good index of 26 pages. 
We have come across only one perplexity : 
in several places a foot-note refers us to 
p. 416 for the description of the “ mili,” or 
ear of corn covered with plumes. When we 
turn to p. 416, a foot-note again refers us to 
416, which cannot be right. Probably 418 
is meant, where a beautiful coloured drawing 
of the object is to be found. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


THE current number of The Philosophical 
Magazine contains an article by Prof. J. J. 
Thomson in which he gives an answer to the 
problem of the number of corpuscles within 
the atom, stated, but not solved, by him in 
his recent lectures at the Royal Institution. 
Working on the lines there indicated, he 
claims to have ascertained that the number 





of intra-atomic corpuscles or negative 
electrons corresponds roughly to the atomic 
weight of any element, so that the hydrogen 
atom would contain only one, that of helium 


four,andsoon. M.C. E. Guye’s calculation, 
before mentioned in these Notes (see 
Nos. 4069 and 4088), that the atom of 
hydrogen consists of one positive and one 
negative electron, although unnoticed by 
Prof. Thomson, is therefore abundantly 
justified. Whether the Genevan professor’s 
further conclusion that the positive electron 
is the smaller is as well founded remains to 
be seen ; but it is evident that if this is the 
case much of the speculation as to the 
revolution of the corpuscles falls to the 
ground. On the other hand, the bearing of 
Prof. Thomson’s latest announcement on 
the floating-magnet analogy of which he is 
so fond is not immediately apparent. So 
simple a constitution for the hydrogen atom 
does not seem to lend itself to any fanciful 
groupings, and there is an awkward gap 
between hydrogen, with an atomic weight 
of 1, and lithium, with an atomic weight of 
more than 7, only bridged by helium (4). 
Yet much of this difficulty would be got over 
if hydrogen were considered—as M. de 
Forcrand would have it—as bivalent. 

Dr. O. Hahn in the Berichte announces a 
new product of actinium, far more radio- 
active than its parent, which he proposes to 
call, by analogy with the radio-thorium 
announced by Sir William Ramsay, radio- 
actinium. He tells us that it occupies a 
place intermediate between actinium proper 
and actinium X, the last giving birth to 
an emanation like that of radium. Perhaps 
a like discovery will be made some day 
with regard to uranium, which at present 
seems to undergo far fewer changes than 
the other radio-active elements thorium, 
radium, and actinium. 

The supposed correspondence of magnetic 
storms with sun-spot periods has been again 
carefully investigated by Mr. Walter Maunder, 
who gives a curve taken from observations 
extending over twenty-two years. He thinks 
this entitles him to pronounce dogmatically 
that the origin of magnetic storms is in the 
sun, and not elsewhere; but it is doubt- 
ful whether all physicists will be equally 
ready to accept this dictum. Besides Prof. 
Schuster’s contention that the storms in 
question are really derived from the rotation 
of the earth, and only indirectly from the 
sun, there is no plausible suggestion yet as 
to how the energy developed during the 
sun-spot period can affect the earth’s 
magnetism. Dr. Olivier, in commenting upon 
Mr. Maunder’s remarks, prudently prefers 
to them the more cautious statements of 
M. A. L. Cortie, who asserts that magnetic 
storms and sun-spots do not depend directly 
upon each other, but form two groups of 
phenomena resulting from a common cause 
not yet discovered. 

Not unconnected with this, perhaps, are 
the phenomena lately noted by. M. Bernhard 
Brunhes and his assistant M. Baldit at the 
Puy de Doéme Observatory. It has long 
been known that the leak of negative elec- 
tricity from, for instance, a charged electro- 
scope increases rapidly with the elevation 
above sea-level. This they found to be con- 
firmed by very careful observations taken by 
them with instruments made on the model of 
those of Herren Elster and Geitel, and carried 
out at six different stations. It also 
became evident that this increase of leak 
was due to the direct rays of the sun, 
inasmuch as it fell off rapidly directly the 
sun was obscured by cloud or fog. But they 
were astonished to find that this was observ- 
able with a negative charge only, and was not 
the case in anelectroscope charged positively, 
the leak in which became rapidly less as 
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greater heights were reached. More aston- 
ishing still, M. Baldit found, on one occasion 
at least, that an uncharged electroscope, 
when exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
acquired a positive charge at the rate of 
something like 144 volts within an hour. 
Is there, then, an actual emission of positive 
ions or electrons from the sun which has a 
difficulty in reaching the lower and more 
polluted regions of our atmosphere ? Further 
observations on the subject are greatly 
wanted,: and might clear up many now 
disputed points. M. Brunhes’s paper on the 
subject will be found in the Revue Scientifique 
ofMarch 17th and 24th. 

Messrs. Burton and Phillips have a paper 
in=the Cambridge Philosophical Society’s 
Proceedings which goes far to explain the 
curious behaviour of a colloidal solution of 
iron in a magnetic field. In the result, 
they suggest either that the magnetic pro- 
perties of iron in such conditions differ from 
those of the same metal in any other state, 
or that each particle of colloidal iron con- 
sists of a core of pure iron surrounded 
by 'a layer of hydroxide. In view of the 
extremely small size of the particles, the 
first hypothesis is, perhaps, the more likely. 
But in any event MM. Cotton and Mouton’s 
experiment exhibited at the Société Francaise 
de Physique (see Atheneum, No. 4097) has 
now a chance of interpretation. 

Some very interesting experiments on the 
supposed inertness of argon and helium, 
by Dr. Ternent Cooke, were detailed in a 
late number of the Royal Society’s Proceed- 
ings. Although these rare gases have 
hitherto resisted any attempt to force them 
to combine with other elements at ordinary 
temperatures, Dr. Cooke found that the case 
was different when they were raised to a 
temperature of from 1200° to 1300° C. He 
shows that in these circumstances argon 
will form an unstable compound with zinc, 
and that helium displays a similar affinity 
with cadmium. Sir William Ramsay, in a 
note to the paper, apparently approves the 
result, and points out the likeness between 
this and the phenomenon of “splashing ”’ 
observable when platinum, magnesium, or 
aluminium electrodes are used for argon 
tubes. If Dr. Cooke’s conclusions be main- 
tained, the supposed anomaly of elements 
with no chemical affinity will disappear, 
and the arguments drawn from the imagined 
non-valency of argon and helium will fall 
to the ground. 

In The Electrician Mr. G. A. Vosmaer 
details some experiments made by him with 
a powerful ozonizer, which go to show that 
ozone does not, as some German physicists 
have contended, ionize the gases of the atmo- 
sphere. His conclusions are that ozonized 
air is @ worse conductor than air in its 
ordinary state, and that it will discharge 
neither a positively nor a negatively charged 
electroscope. 

Some curious statements on the repro- 
duction of eels are made by M. Ch. Perez 
in the Revue Scientifique. He says it is 
known that eels do not breed in fresh waters, 
but he quotes from Prof. Grassi, of Rome, 
the discovery that the case is different 
in the deep sea, where both eels and 
congers give birth to larve which he 
calls Leptocephali, and which are lance- 
shaped, — flat, and entirely transparent. 
These Leptocephali are, he says, never 
found in the North Sea or the Baltic, 
but are abundant in the Atlantic and off 
the south-west of Ireland. This, which 
looks as if the eel required warm water to 
reach full growth, leads, on the same 
authority, to a periodical exodus for con- 
jugal purposes on the part of all the eels 

rom the rivers of Sweden, Russia, and North 
Germany, an exodus which passes our coasts. 








The Danish Government has lately tried 


to arrest it by sinking electric lights in | 


the Sound, the horror of eels for light being 
well known. Whether the project is suc- 
cessful or not is doubtful, but even if it 
be, any check upon the multiplication of a 
food staple seems unwise. m. Bs 








SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—June 8.—Mr. Maw, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. Cowell, in reply to the criticisms 
by Mr. Nevill and Prof. Newcomb on his paper on 
the secular acceleration, examined the circum- 
stances of the ancient solar eclipses which on the 
whole appeared to support his theory, which was 
also in accordance with the lunar eclipses recorded 
by Ptolemy.—The Astronomer Royal read a paper 
on the errors in the tabular places of Jupiter as 
derived from measures of photographs and from 
transit-circle observations.—Mr. Newall read a 
paper on polarization phenomena in the solar 
corona, giving the results of some of his observa- 
tions during recent eclipses.—The Astronomer 
Royal showed a series of photographs of the 
eclipse of August 30th, 1905, taken at Sfax, 
Tunisia. — Prof. Turner gave some results of 
polariscopic observations during recent eclipses, 
dealing with the constitution of the corona and 
the polarization of its light.—Father Cortie con- 
sidered that in connexion with the probable course 
of the corona the effect of explosions on the solar 
surface should be taken into account, and not only 
the phenomena of light pressure.—Mr. W. B. 
Blaikie exhibited and explained an instrument 
consisting of two superposed stereographic pro- 
jections of the sphere, for the solution of various 
problems in spherical trigonometry. 


LINNEAN.—June 7.—Prof. W. A. Herdman, 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. J. Lamont was 
admitted a Fellow.—Dr. R. Brown, Mr. H. R. 
Knipe, Mr. H. J. Waddington, and Miss E. J. 
Welsford were elected Fellows.—The President 
announced that he had nominated the following 
as Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year: Canon 
Fowler, Mr. Horace W. Monckton, Lieut.-Col. 
Prain, and Dr. A. Smith Wood ward.—The General 
Secretary exhibited a small oil painting on panel 
of Linnzeus, after Pasch (sight measure 9} by 7? in.), 
the property of Mr. Blackwell, which he had 
acquired as a portrait of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(the Linnea having been taken for pimpernel). He 
had detected the error by the close correspondence 
of a print engraved by C. E. Wagstaff, and pub- 
lished by Charles Knight for the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.—Mr. Carruthers, 
Mr. Hopkinson, Dr. G. H. Fowler, the Rev. 
T. R. R. Stebbing, Canon Smith, and Mr. H. 
Groves took part in the discussion which followed. 
—The President exhibited tubes showing stages in 
the metamorphosis of a young flat-fish ( Pleuronectes 
platessa), the plaice, leading from the symmetrical 
larva to the asymmetrical young flat-fish. These 
fish were hatched and reared in the Port Erin 
Biological Station.—The first paper was by Mr. 
H. H. Haines, ‘On Two New Species of Populus 
from Darjeeling,’ which, in the absence of the 
author, was read by Mr. C. B. Clarke, and illus- 
trated by a series of photographs.—Prof. A. 
Dendy and Mr. Carruthers discussed some of the 
points raised.—Dr. G. H. Fowler presented two 
further reports dealing with Biscayan Plankton 
collected during a cruise of H.M.S. Research in 
1900. The first, by Mr. W. E. Hoyle, treated of the 
Cephalopoda, a group of Mollusca generally repre- 
sented in ordinary fine tow-nets by young speci- 
mens only. The second paper, by Mr. E. T. 
Browne, dealt with the Medusze.—The last paper 
read was by Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, ‘On the 
Conifers of China.’ 





ZooLocicaL.—May 29.—Mr. F. Gillett, V.P., 
in the Chair.—Mr. R. H. Burne exhibited, on 
behalf of Prof. Stewart, some dissections prepared 
for the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
from material derived from the Society’s gardens, 
including the head of a ki-wi (Apteryx mantelli), 
the head of a crowned crane (Balearica regulorum), 
preparations of the cheek-pouches of a spot 
cavy (Celogenys paca), and the stomach of a feetal 
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| giraffe.—Mr. R. E. Holding exhibited, and made 
remarks upon, the skull and horns of a male so- 
| called ‘‘wild” Irish goat; also the skull of a 
| domestic cat in which the posterior border of the 
orbit was complete.—Dr. L. W. Sambon exhibited 
| a series of diagrams illustrating the transmission 
| of diseases by insects and ticks.—Prof. R. T. Jack- 
| son exhibited a photograph of the Champley col- 
| lection of eggs of the great auk, and a long focus- 
| lens for museum work and dissections. — The 
Secretary exhibited the skull of a wild boar that 
had tosely been dug up during building operations 
in James Street, Oxford Street, W.—Mr. Harold 
Schwann read a paper, prepared by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas and himself, on mammals collected by Mr. 
C.H. B. Grant in the Zoutpansberg district of the 
Transvaal, and presented to the National Museum 
by Mr. C. D. Rudd. The collection consisted of 
about 250 specimens, belonging to 51 species and 
subspecies, of which several were described as new. 
In addition, the old genus Macroscelides was 
broken up into three, the new name Elephantulus 
being given to the group of which M. rupestris was 
the type, and Nasilio to that typified by M. brachy- 
rhynchus. — Mr. F. E. Beddard read a paper 
entitled ‘On the Vascular System of Heloderma, 
with Notes on that of the Monitors and Crocodiles,’ 
and one containing a description of the external 
characters of an unborn feetus of a giraffe. —Dr. A. 
Smith Woodward communicated a paper by Dr. 
R. Broom on the South African Diaptosaurian 
reptile Howesia. 











PHILOLOGICAL. — June 1. — Rev. Prof. Skeat, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. R. W. Chambers and 
Mr. J. H. G. Grattan were elected Members.— 
Prof. A. 8. Napier laid on the table his printed 
‘ Contributions to Old English Lexicography,’ a list 
of between seven and eight hundred words and 
compounds not included in prior Anglo - Saxon 
lexicons, or given in them without quotations. This 
list included the words dealt with be Prof. Napier 
in his papers of 1904 and 1905, and he promised to 
see whether he could add to his list the words 
found by other editors in their published glossaries, 
&c., so that the whole might form a complete sup- 
plement to the Bosworth-Toller Dictionary. The 
words he treated in his present paper were agena, 
awns ; dnetnys, solitude; dtimplian, to provide 
with spikes (a verb which throws light on the sb. 
timple in a list of weaving instruments in the 
‘Gerefa’); bisen, blind (derivation not known) 3 
byccan, adj., of a goat, goat’s (L. buecinus, from 
buccus, a he-goat); byrnete, a barnacle ; culling, 
antenna; morjleoge, a moorfly; egeswin, a sea-swine, 
a porpoise; suhha for ruhha, the ray fish ; hwitling, 
a whiting ; cyllfylling, the filling of a vessel; déc, 
a bastard (hornungsunu), which had been mis- 
takingly translated ‘‘ the south wind ”; figennes, 
joy, fainness ; fotstpgerif, stoppage of a footpath ; 
gecwidrednes, agreement, covenant (a word from 
an inscription in the Saxon church at Breamore, 
Hants, first printed in The Atheneum of August 
14th, 1897, p. 233); gladung, joy, gladness (wrongl 
translated of old as ‘‘ word of command”) ; helk. 
heort, fainthearted, afraid, terrified (translated by 
Somner ‘‘ astonied, as one whose heart (we say) is 
in his heeles for fear”) ; /endenréaf, a loin-garment, 
apron ; ndwend, shipmaster, skipper, mariner (St. 
Michael is se wdela nowend); oftpwéal, frequent 
washing: sol-merca, sundial; stoc, house, dwell- 
ing-place ; wannian, to become dark - coloured, 
turn black; and wundorhiis, upper room, solarium. 
Prof. Napier will have three hundred extra copies 
of his ‘ Contributions’ printed for circulation 
among scholars and his students. 


Roya Instirution. — June 11. — Sir James 
Stirling, V.P., in the chair.—Mrs. Elgar, Miss 
Hilda Hanbury, Mr. E. L. Mansergh, Mrs. Morse, 
and Mr. C. D. Page were elected Members. 


Society or Encrnerrs.—June 11.—Mr. Maurice 
Wilson, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
on ‘Submarine Groyning,’ by Mr. Gerald Otley 
Case. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mow. Geographical, 8.30.—‘A Fifth Journey in Persia,’ Major P. 
Molesworth. 
Tves. Colonial Institute, 4.30.—‘ The Oilfields of Trinidad,’ Mr. E. H. 
Cunningham Craig. 
— Asiatic, 5. 
— Statistical, 5.—‘ The Generalized Law of Error, or Law of Great 
Numbers,’ Prof. F. ¥. Edgeworth. 
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Tues. Sestogien), 8.30.—* The Nudibranchs of South India and Ceylon,’ 
Sir ©. Eliot ; ‘ Dese ription of a New Species of Zebra,’ Hon. 
Walter Rothschil li; ‘On the Entomostracan Fauna of the 
New Zealand Lakes,’ Dr. G. Stewardson Brady ; ‘Note on 
some Crustacea from the Freshwater Lakes of New Zealand,’ 
i. 43 ag ‘A Classification of the Selachian Fishes,’ 
‘ate Regan 
Weo. Meroschateak 4.30,—Discussion on ‘The poems. of = 
ed Squall of February sth, 1906°; Papers on ‘ 
Prevalence of ag ag in Various Parts of the ‘British 
Islands during 1 ’ Mr. F. J. Brodie; ‘Note on a 
pate Squall at ‘Oxshott, May 25th, 1906," Mr. W. Dines. 
Archeological Association, 8.— Bhan “4 Roman Resi- 
= at Darenth, Rent: Mr. Richard Maz 
— +X lore, x. "Custom and Belief in the Jedianiic Sagas,’ Miss 











Parad 
— Microscopical, *. —‘On the Structure of some Carboniferous 
Ferns, a President. 
Tavrs. Royal, 4. 
ian, *: —‘On the Botany of Southern Rhodesia,’ Miss 8 3 
Gibbs; ‘On “the Authentic Portraits of Linnzeus,’ Mr. 
Carruthers ; ‘Plante Nove Daweane in Uganda Lecter,’ Me 
Otto Stapf ; ‘On the Genitalia of Diptera,’ Mr. W. Wesché. 
— Chemical, 8.30.— Cleve Memorial Lecture by Prof. T. E. 
Thorpe; ‘The Constituents of the Essential Oil from the 
* Fruit of Pittosporum undulatum, Messrs. F. B. Power and 
F. Tutin; ‘Mobility of Substituents in Derivatives of B- 
Ps may Messrs. J. mR Hewitt and H. V. Mitchell. 
— Society of Antiqnaries, 
Fe. Physical, 5.—‘The Effect > Radium in facilitating the Visible 
lectric Discharge in Vacno,’ Mr. Campbell Swinton ; 
“A Comparison between the Peltier Effect and other Re- 
versible Heat Effects, Mr. A. ©. Allen; ‘The Effect of iy 
Electric Spark on the Actinity of Metals,’ Mr. T. 
Vaughton ; * Dielectric Strength of Thin Liquid Films,’ te. 
»_E. Shaw ; ‘The Effect of E necaries 7 Oscillations on [ron in 
a Magnetic *Pield.’ Dr. W. H. Ecc! 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will sell on Wednesday next an interesting 
and extensive collection of early scientific 
and medical works, the property of the late 
Sir William Mitchell Banks, of Liverpool. 
In one lot there is Tyson’s ‘ Anatomy of a 
Pygmy compared with that of a Monkey, 
Ape, and Man,’ 1751, and in another ‘ The 
Anatomy of Consumptions,’ 1672. Cul- 
peper’s works figure here, and so do those 
of Galen, Hippocrates, Paracelsus, and 
Harvey. 

Mr. W. R. Coorer hes accepted the posi- 
tion of editor of The Electrician, in the place 
of Mr. F. C. Raphael, who retires on the 
30th inst. 

Pror. Starr, of Chicago University, who 
is now on his way to Central Africa for the 
purpose of continuing his anthropological 
studies among the negro races in the Congo 
region, has written an interesting account of 
the Colonial Museum at Tervueren, near 
Brussels. This institution has been in- 
stalled in a special building, erected on the 
site of the royal chateau, which was destroyed 
by fire some years ago, in the fine park that 
was once a favourite hunting preserve of the 
Dukes of Brabant and Burgundy. Prof. 
Starr describes the ethnological collections 
of the museum as being exceptionally com- 
plete and well arranged. They make it, he 
says, one of the finest museums of the sort 
in existence. He also speaks highly of the 
periodical publication called Les Annales du 
Musée de Tervueren, which records the growth 
and development of the institution. 


THE Report of the Government Astro- 
nomer (Mr. E. N. Nevill) of the Natal 
Observatory for the year 1905, recentl 
received, is chiefly concerned, as usual, with 
the meteorology of the colony. The most 
remarkable circumstance was the extraordi- 
nary storm which occurred on the night of 
May 31st and continued throughout the 
following day. Nearly 11 inches of rain 
fell in the space of little more than twenty- 
four hours, and what made it still more 
exceptional was the continuous great velocity 
of the wind ; the combination of these two 
causes occasioned severe damage to the 
trees and vegetation generally. At Umzinto 
and some other places on the coast the rainfall 
was even greater than at Durban. The fall 


for the whole year at the latter place was 
44°95 inches, a little above the average. 
The magnetic variation on January Ist, 
1906, was 23° 6’ 
decrease of 12’. 
THE moon will be new about an hour 


west, with an annual 








before midnight on the 2lst inst.; and the 
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absence of moonlight next week will again 
afford a favourable opportunity of looking 
for Holmes’s periodical comet, which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Zwiers’s ephemeris, is now passing 
through the constellation Aries. But, as 
Mr. Lynn pointed out in a paper read before 
the British Astronomical Association, it is 
more likely that the comet, although it 
was in perihelion on March 14th, will not be 
visible until October or November, when it 
will be approaching opposition to the sun. 
It will be nearest to the earth on Novem- 
ber 13th, when its distance from us will be 
1°88 in terms of the earth’s mean distance 
from the sun, or about 175,000,000 miles. 
In the year in which it was discovered 
(1892) it must have undergone a temporary 
increase of apparent brightness, and, if this 
is repeated, it may become visible earlier. 
But at the return in 1899-1900 it could not 
be seen except with the powerful telescopes 
at the Lick and Yerkes observatories. At 
present it rises only about two hours before 
sunrise, and the early morning twilight will 
probably prevent its being seen until 
August. The comet’s perihelion distance 
from the sun is 2°12; its aphelion distance 
5°10, very nearly the same as the mean 
distance of Jupiter. 


A sMALL planet was photographically 
discovered by Prof. Max Wolf at the K6nig- 
stuhl Guanava atory, Heidelberg, on the 13th 
ult. With other recent discoveries, it was 
visually observed by Dr. J. Palisa at Vienna 
on the 19th. 








FINE ARTS 
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Early Engraving and Engravers in England: 
a Critical and Historical Essay. By 
Sidney Colvin. (British Museum.) 


A GLANCE at any general history of engrav- 
ing, whether obsolete or current, will show 
what need there was of such a task as 
Mr. Colvin has performed in the essay 
lately published by order of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. The only early 
English line-engraver whom most con- 
tinental writers deign to mention is Fai- 
thorne, and he is lucky if more than a few 
lines of vague appreciation fall to his share. 
Duplessis, juster or more careful than the 
Germans, has a little to say of Rogers, 
Delaram and Elstracke, Payne, Glover, 
Marshall, Vaughan, and White; but it 
is useless to seek in any book published 
beyond the Channel for exact information 
about British engravers born before the 
age of mezzotint. Nor have our own 
writers, since Walpole’s day, done much 
to redeem the early efforts of their country- 
men from obscurity. This is the first 
serious attempt to write a connected 
history of the first century and a half of 
English line-engraving, from 1545, when 
a copperplate title-page first appeared in 
an English book, to 1695, when mezzotint 
had got the upper hand so completely 
that the elder art was all but expiring. 
Such neglect of the earliest period of 
English engraving is not, however, sur- 
prising, for several reasons. The period 
is not early enough to attract those whose 
sympathies are with the primitives. There 
is nothing here corresponding to the splen- 
did work wrought by painter or goldsmith 
engraver in Germany and the Netherlands 
—no counterpart to the antique grandeur 





and severity of Mantegna, or the more 
popular and charming inventions of the 
Quattrocento Florentines. A century of 
Gothic and early Renaissance achievements. 
lies behind the first rude beginnings of 
engraving in England. Its tardy intro- 
duction took place in an age of decadence 
in ornament and an age of revolt against 
the traditions of religious art, so that it 
was called upon to attempt no higher 
task than the production of portraits, 
maps, and title-pages for the booksellers.. 
Neither then nor later has any con- 
siderable amount of original engraving, 
imaginative or religious in character and. 
also of high artistic quality, been produced 
in England. Not one of the poets and 
mystics of English art, with the exception 
of Blake, has chosen the burin to give 
utterance to the secret thoughts of his. 
heart. We have never had a Diirer, or 
any one remotely resembling a Diirer ; 
our early engravers and their patrons 
were satisfied with much lower ideals tham 
his. 

Another cause which may have tended 
to discourage research i is the fact that half 
our early “ English ” engravers, and indeed 
the most notable half, were foreigners. 
Mr. Colvin’s title is prudently worded, 
and he says much perforce of the Flemings 
and Germans who formed the majority of 
the “ engravers in England ” under Eliza- 
beth and James, though native disciples. 
of these masters came well to the front 
under the later Stuart kings, till a Dutch 
invasion, at a later period than this essay 
takes into account, turned the scale once 
more. The one really considerable native 
engraver of the sixteenth century was 
William Rogers, some of whose portraits. 
of Queen Elizabeth, reproduced among 
the plates or in the text of the present 
work, show a mastery of technique whiclx 
contrasts with the “ characteristic Englisl 
clumsiness and quaintness”’ of Cockson 
and the minor craftsmen of his day. 

The interest of the study, after all, as. 
Mr. Colvin admits, is mainly archzologicak 
and bibliographical rather than artistic, 
and it is not every one who could write 
with gusto of the feats of Ryther 
and the rest of our Elizabethan chart- 
gravers, with “ships and sea-monsters 
animating the fringes of the maritime 
counties,” and sirens lifting high the 
Neapolitan scutcheon over the Tyrrhene 
Sea. 

For one reason or another, the un- 
familiarity, to most students, of the region 
which Mr. Colvin has now resolutely 
explored was out of all proportion to its 
remoteness. We may congratulate our- 
selves that it has been explored, after all, 
by an Englishman, and that the supposed 
desert has yielded enough artistic fruit to 
give a relish to the dry crusts of archxo- 
logy. The diet prepared by such 2@ 
skilful hand proves eminently palatable. 
Cheered by Mr. Colvin’s constant felicity 
of phrase, the reader follows him with un- 
diminished interest over the lengthy track 
from Geminus to Loggan. The relation 
of this insular art to what is going on in 
the larger world overseas is explained 
now and again by a well-timed digression, 
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and what might have been in more 
pedantic hands a bibliographer’s dry 
enumeration of title-pages by Hole and 
Marshall becomes a liberal commentary, 
from a fresh point of view, on a glorious 
age of English literature. The actual 
jabour of research in compiling the 
materials for this history from the docu- 
ments themselves was largely performed by 
Mr. Colvin’s junior assistant, Mr. A. M. 
Hind, who is solely responsible, as we 
jearn from the preface, for the lists of 
engravers’ works which follow Mr. Colvin’s 
essay. Since the publication of the folio 
these lists have been reprinted, for private 
distribution only, in a handier form. This 
solid piece of research should prove a 
valuable foundation for the early volumes 
of a ‘ Peintre-Graveur Anglais,’ if such a 
work ever comes to be written, but inquiry 
in foreign collections would be needed to 
make the lists complete. 

A few regrettable slips of the pen mar 
our complete satisfaction with that part 
of the task which Mr. Colvin has per- 
formed unaided. We are surprised to 
find ‘in this authoritative and scholarly 
book such errors as “1688” for 1588 
{p. 42), “‘ 1569, the second year of Eliza- 
beth’s reign” (description of Plate I.), 
** John [for William] Marshall” (pp. 121, 
122), and “ Robert Carr, Earl of Essex ”’ 
{for Somerset, p. 78). After ‘ Lord 
Lisle” (p. 100) the words “and Pens- 
hurst”’ should be deleted. Raphael’s 
“St. George’ was presented by the Duke 
of Urbino, not to Henry VIII. (p. 116), 
but to Henry VII., in 1506. We are not 
told whether the plan of the book was to 
give some account of every single engraver 
working in England during the period 
which it covers. Even if no such exhaus- 
tive survey was attempted, the omission 
of so remarkable an engraver of the Stuart 
period as Thomas Fullwood must be set 
down to an oversight. He is known, it 
is true, by a single engraving, but that 
engraving is easily accessible in the British 
Museum. It is a plate of excellent work- 
manship, and perhaps the most striking 
macabre subject of English origin, repre- 
senting a skeleton with the curious legend 
“Omnia Sic Ibant Sic Ivimus Ibitis 
{bunt.” The plate is undated, but bears 
the address “‘ Are to be sould by Roger 
Daniell at the Angell in Lumbarde Streete.” 

The value of this handsome folio is 
much enhanced by the fine series of fac- 
similes of rare prints which account for 
and excuse its somewhat unwieldy size. 
It contains forty-one photogravures of 
great excellence, produced, with one excep- 
tion, by the Autotype Company, after 
early English engravings (in the large sense 
of the word ‘“ English ” to which we are 
reconciled by a perusal of the text) in the 
British Museum, which possesses by far 
the largest collection of this class of prints. 
Supplemented as they are by numerous 
half-tone illustrations in the text, these 
plates give a very fair representation of 
the field covered by Mr. Colvin’s researches. 
The series opens well with the extremely 
graceful and accomplished title-page to the 
* Compendiosa totius Anatomie Delineatio’ 
of Thomas Geminus the Fleming, followed 





by Hogenberg’s rare portrait of Elizabeth, 
and a remarkable portrait of Henri IV., 
hitherto undescribed, which was engraved 
in London by Theodore de Bry. Rogers, 
Cockson, Elstracke, and Delaram are 
liberally represented; the portrait of 
Queen Mary I., by the last-named engraver, 
is a fine plate, and more worthy of publica- 
tion in so sumptuous a form than some of 
the large title-pages which follow, or the 
tiresome allegory on Charles I.’s betrothal. 
Simon van de Passe’s portrait of Henry, 
Prince of Wales, and the same artist’s 
‘Paul van Somer’ are among the most 
successful of the illustrations. Faithorne, 
being less in need of resuscitation than his 
fellows, is not discussed at any length, but 
the representation of his work in the plates 
is proportionate to its merit. Loggan’s 
beautiful portrait of Sir Thomas Isham 
is in the most approved Louis XIV. 
manner and ostentatiously un-English, 
but we are far from regretting its inclusion 
on that account. 








ETCHINGS BY MR. JOHN AT CHELSEA. 


Ir is rare to meet an artist or amateur 
of the arts who can consider the work of 
Mr. Augustus John in a calm and critical 
spirit. As an artist he has a gift which he 
shares with more than one of the geniuses 
that have most lately favoured the earth 
with their presence (Whistler, for example, 
or Ibsen, or Rodin)—the gift of inspiring 
violent partisanship or as violent anta- 
gonism ; and, indeed, any attempt at publicly 
expressing a sober opinion between these 
extremes results, in the experience of the 
present writer, in a harvest of private 
reproaches from admirers of the artist, and, 
on the other hand, a bitter public complaint, 
in the next number of the review that was 
the medium of the criticism, concerning its 
failure to denounce Mr. John’s innate 
coarseness and original sin. We owe some- 
thing to the artist who can thus stir into 
waves of faction the dull surface of artistic 
opinion; but the man who provokes the 
storm usually suffers by our gain. Half- 
artist, half-revolutionary, he is induced to 
attach undue importance to those elements 
of his art which make him an innovator, 
exaggerating them at the expense of beauty 
and balance, till in his old age he becomes 
his own undertaker, demonstrating that the 
art which promised the revelation of a new 
heaven and a new earth was after all but 
another trick to be added to the museum 
of curiosities. 

Technically Mr. John is no innovator, 
and indeed one of the minor reproaches 
levelled at him by his detractors is that 
he apes his betters. We suspect, however, 
that what has really displeased is not that 
he has imitated, but that he has imitated 
out of the usual groove—has taken the 
liberty of selecting for admiration different 
traits in this or that old master from those 
usually selected for modern adaptation. 
Here, in fact, is no respector of authority, 
but a vagabond, a wanton, and as such 
naturally shocking to sedater minds. A 
fortnight ago, in writing of the Jordaens 
at the Guildhall, we took occasion to pro- 
claim as one of the prime functions of the 
artist the breaking down of narrow modern 
conventions: his work, a stimulus to adven- 
ture, an encouragement to shy originality, 
was to lure us into the wider world from 
which we are hedged off by timid habit. 
Well, here is Mr. John with no small share 





of this lust for freedom, and as we look on 
his portrait (in the best of the few paintings 
that are shown along with his prints at 
the Chenil Gallery) we feel that he should 
be a useful missionary as he leans, in the 
character of the Romany Chi, at the door 
of his caravan, surrounded by the lady 
members of the family, who are playing 
gipsy with a thoroughness and conviction 
amazing in the feminine sex. There he is, 
gazing in front of him as if at the landscape, 
but evidently with spirit unfettered by time 
and space, roaming at will in “ lubberlands 
delectable.” 

To be free, however, is not necessarily 
to be a liberator; and indeed, casting our 
eyes back, we might maintain the paradox 
that the successful revolutionary has always 
himself been something of a conservative. 
If we are to be induced to throw off restraints, 
it must be by some one who does not shock 
us by the want of them; and the woman of 
the world is in vain adjured to cast away her 
corsets if the advocate of “‘ rational dress ” 
be herself sloppy and invertebrate in appear- 
ance. In this collection of Mr. John’s 
prints are a great many strong and sincere 
drawings that place him at once in the front 
rank of modern etchers, yet there are others 
that rouse misgivings lest, not so much from 
want of gifts as from want of good fortune 
or care in directing thom, Mr. John may fail 
to achieve the brilliant destiny that might 
be his. 

The traditional pedagogic idea in training 
the child consists in arming him against his 
inclinations, developing in him the power 
of sticking to an appointed task, heedless 
of flowery bypaths. On this foundation 
have rested the greatest achievements of 
the human race in the past, and we should 
not cast it lightly aside; yet while, as a 
training, it makes for efficiency, we cannot 
by now but perceive that after many genera- 
tions it makes also for narrowness and 
dullness, and a considerable body of latter- 
day art teaching has the merit of having 
recognized this, and adopted, unconsciously, 
perhaps, as motto medicinal for the time 
that exclamation of the prophet Blake 
when in an inspired moment he wrote, 
‘*Damn braces, bless relaxes.” To the 
student of this school, inclination is more 
than purpose, the voice of instinct is 
the voice of God; and Mr. John’s portrait 
studies show how, on the basis of a previous 
training in exact draughtsmanship such 
sensitive readiness on the part of an artist 
to give himself up to the impulse of the 
moment may subtilize his work. Compare 
such a piece of strong realistic draughtsman- 
ship as the Percy Wyndham Lewis, which 
we judge to be an early work, with the 
later ones, which are gradually more fluent, 
more loosely articulated, more like a live 
growing thing, till in such a drawing as 
Maggie, a Village Child, we see the half-con- 
sciousness of the stodgy, stunted child 
rendered with a spirituality quite eerie in 
quality. The earlier work has a narrow 
determinationsomewhat akin to Mr. Orpen’s; 
in the later Mr. John simply gives himself 
up to the dominant influence of the face 
before him, merging his own individuality 
in that of the sitter. It is the kind of art 
that produces most beautiful and sensitive 
portraiture, and this, one might almost say, 
abounds in the Chenil Gallery. It is not 
the manner of approaching art that leads 
to the most masculine and creative work, 
such as we hope for from Mr. John, and 
such as not a few of these drawings speak of 
his power to do—witness the T'éte Farouche, 
for one example, with its suggestion of more 
power and executive determination than 
finds full expression in the mere portrait 
head. 
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The imaginative compositions that offer 
such an outlet for a man of great originating 
— are not so satisfactory as the drawings 

om life. There are, of course, a few 
random sketches such as all etchers do in 
the course of learning their business (Rem- 
brandt included), simply for practice; but 
Mr. John seems to have approached others 
also with an idle hand, the needle poised 
over the plate at the mercy of any passing 
impulse, like a listless leaf in the wind. 
This temper, so favourable to subtle por- 
traiture in the presence of a model, if there 
is a habit of draughtsmanship behind it, is 
liable to lead the improvisatore into repe- 
tit?ons of other people’s ideas, which hang 
around in the air with a certain pressing 
readiness, if only from the fact of their 
having been already cast into artistic form. 
Escaping these, he falls sometimes, as in 
the Girl with Tambourine, into the merely 
disgusting, a coarse impulse having always 
a@ sort of preponderating strangeness to a 
mind new to liberty. One or two little 
plates like the Shepherdess show a rather 
flimsy vein of pastoral sweetness ; and the 
elegance of dainty draughtsmanship makes 
The Valley of Time an exquisite academic 
exercise. To unite this constructive com- 
position with the sting and vitality that are 
undoubtedly in Mr. John’s range calls 
for some sustained effort. It would be sad 
if, having thrown off the supports of con- 
ventionality, he should proceed to refuse 
himself the backbone of deliberate purpose 
for which the former are admittedly no 
substitute, on the plea that merely to have 
a fixed purpose infringes one’s liberty. 
Clearly, here is an artist who lias tempera- 
ment: we would fain hope that he also has 
character. Both are necessary to produce 
a painter who shall wield again the weapons 
of his sires. 














THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Ir would be interesting to know what 
method, if any, is pursued in connexion with 
the notice-board that has, in recent years, 
been affixed to the railing on the staircase 
of the North Vestibule of the National 
Gallery. The board in question owes its 
origin, I believe, to a letter addressed to a 
leading newspaper, and is supposed to supple- 
ment the information of the Catalogue. The 
information that it purports to impart is, 
at present, by no means up to date, as the 
latest picture referred to is ‘‘No. 1952, 
Fantin-Latour: Mr. and Mrs. Edwards.” 
The ‘Madonna and Child’ by Lazzaro 
Sebastiani (No. 1953), now hanging in 
Room VIII., has been in the National Gal- 
lery since last July or August. The ‘ Rokeby 
Velazquez’ (No. 2055) was placed in 
Room XIV. about March 14th. There is, 
however, no trace of them on the notice- 
board. Perhaps, as they were both pre- 
sented, instead of being bought by the 
Trustees and the Treasury, they are not 
entitled to overmuch official recognition. 

For a fortnight at least a newly presented 
picture (No. 2058) has been on view in 
Room XVII. It is described on the label 
as “‘N. Diaz de la Pea: Sunny Days in the 
Forest,” and “ presented by the executors 
of the late Charles Hartree.” It is almost 
incredible, but the authorities have not yet 
had the grace to inform the press of the 
bequest in question. 

Why should the National Gallery always 
seem to the foreigner, and to the Englishman, 
so frightfully behind the times in small 
matters like this ? Fortunately the Directors 
of the British Museum and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum are notoriously scrupulous 
in keeping the public informed as to recent 
acquisitions. 
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The Directeur of the Louvre Museum sets 
an excellent example by placing “‘ Nouvelle 
Acquisition,”’ in staring black letters on a 
gold ground, over each newly received 
painting. 

The current edition of the National Gallery 
Catalogue of Pictures of the Foreign Schools 
is sadly out of date, and certain pictures 
mentioned in it are not to be seen at Trafalgar 
Square. Surely, when a painting is with- 
drawn, or lent to a provincial gallery, its 
absence might be communicated to the 
public in some other way than by the mere 
notification in the Annual Report. 

W. B. 








SALES. 


Messrs. CuristsE sold on the 9th inst. the 
following drawings: E. Duncan, View of Spit- 
head from the Isle of Wight, 50/. Birket Foster, 
Children gathering Berries, 73/. ; Children catching 
Fish, 78/. Pictures: J. 8. Sargent, Head of a Girl 
with Red Shawl, 157/. Briton Riviere, To the 
Hills, 409/. 

The sale on the 12th inst. was notable for the 
large sum paid for two engravings after Reynolds, 
Lady Elizabeth Lee, by E. Fisher, and the Duchess 
of Rutland, by V. Green, which fetched 714/. 
Others after Reynolds were: Mrs. Hardinge, by 
T. Watson, 105/.; Mrs. Williams Hope, of 
Amsterdam, by C. Hodges, 31/.; Mrs. Hartley 
and Child, by W. Nutter, 39/. The following 
were also sold. After H. Thomson: Crossing the 
Brook, by W. Say, 43/. After E. Dayes: 
Promenade in St. James’s Park, by Gaugain, 54/. 
After Bigg: The Romps, and The Truants, by 
W. Ward (a pair), 63/. After H. Singleton: 
Going to Market, and Coming from Market, by 
Ww. Nutter (a pair), 52/.; Mrs. Loraine Smith, by 
W. Bond, 42/. After Boudowin: Le Couché de la 
Mari¢ée, by Moreau le jeune, 26/. After Gains- 
borough: Henry Beaufoy, by W. Ward, 54l. 
After Hoppner: The Duchess of Bedford, by 
S. W. Reynolds, 99/.; The Salad-Girl, by W. 
Ward, 42/. After Huet Villiers: Mrs. Q., by W. 
Blake, 25/. After Romney: Caroline, Duchess of 
Marlborough, 390. 

A number of sales of pictures by modern artists 
have been held in Paris during the last week or so. 
Perhaps the most notable of these consisted of the 
‘‘atelier Carriére,” or, as we should call it in 
England, ‘‘the remaining works” of Eugéne 
Carriére, of whom an obituary notice appeared in 
The Athenwum of March 31st. Carriére’s art has 
been described as that of a man who sees things 
through the atmosphere produced by a smoky 
chimney; his medium was one which could 
attain only success in the hands of a great artist. 
A total of 176,464 francs was reached. A few of 
the more interesting ‘‘lots” were: A study for 
the menu of the ‘‘ banquet de l’Entente cordiale” 

iven to the English Members of Parliament in 

aris in 1903, 2,600fr. Portraits: Henri Roche- 
fort, 1,250fr. ; Rodin, 1,850fr. ; a young girl (No. 
49), 2,100fr.; Madame Eugéne Barriére, whole 
length, 4,100fr.; M. Metchnikoff, 1,900fr. ; Mlle. 
Bréval, 2,100fr. ; Edmond de Goncourt, 3,900fr. 
In addition to the portraits there were: Le Som- 
meil de l’Enfant, 3,200fr. ; Les Bagues, 2,550fr. ; 
Repose, 2,200fr. ; two panels, Jeunes Filles pen- 
sives, 2,900fr. and 2,400fr. ; La Priére, 5,900fr. ; 
Recherche sur le Théatre de Belleville, three 
figures, 2,900fr.; Le Baiser maternel, 2,500fr. ; 
L’Etreinte maternelle, 2,500fr.; La Peinture, 
9,500fr. ; La Grande Sceur, 10,500fr. ; Mélancholie, 
3,900fr. 

At the dispersal of the Coquelin collection a total 
of 402,500 francs was realized by the pictures, 
of which the more important were several examples 
by Cazin, e.g., Le Chateau Rouge, 48,000fr.; La 
Fuite en Egypte, 25,000fr.; Route de Louis XV., 
28,500fr.;  Zaandam, 14,100fr.; L’Abreuvoir, 
34,100fr.; Mont Saint Frieux, 28,000fr.; Vieille 
Tour, 11,800fr. Three were by Dagnan-B_uveret : 
Ala Fontaine, 20,000fr. ; retonne, and La 
Gardeuse de Vache, each 19,000fr.; Boudin, Le 
Pont d’Anvers, 5,000fr. Alma Tadema, Bacchus 
Réve, 10,000fr. 

The Depeaux collection produced a total of 
551,457 francs for 245 lots, and was remarkable 
for including forty-six works by Alfred Sisley, as 
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well as pictures by other artists of the modern 
French impressionist school. The highest price in 
the sale was obtained for an example of Renoir, Le 
Bal, which was sold for 47,000fr. ; two others by 
the same artist were La Jeune Fille, 4,500fr., 
and Fleurs, 6,100fr. The long series of Sisley’s 
pictures included the following, all above 4,000fr. : 
Saules et Peupliers au bord du Loing, le 
matin, 4,500fr.; Moret au coucher du_ soleil, 
6,900fr. ; Vue de Moret, l’été, 10,000fr. ; La Seine, 
a la Bouille, coup de vent, 8,000fr. ; Le Chantier, 
rés de Moret, 6,100fr. ; L’Inondation, 25,500fr. ; 

in de Village de Voisin, 6,100fr. ; L’Abreuvoir a 
Marly, gelée blanche, 8,000fr.; Le Passage du 
Bac, inondation, 8,500fr.; Neige 4 Argenteuil, 
16,000fr.; La Neige 4 Louveciennes, 10,000fr. ; 
Route de Louveciennes, effet de neige, 17,000fr. ; 
Bateau a Vécluse de Bougival, 6,000fr. ; Soleil 
couchant en hiver, 7,600fr.; Environs de Moret, 
6,000fr. ; La Place du Village 4 Marly, 6,100fr. ; 
Tournant du Loing, en été, 5,600fr. ; Une Rue a 
Marly, 4,200fr.; En Normandie: le Sentier du 
bord de eau, 4a Sahurs, 6,100fr. Of works by 
other artists the following were the more im- 
portant: C. Monet, Mer démontée, 5,500fr. ; La 
Cathédrale, 20,000fr.; Rochers de _ Belle-Isle, 
6,000fr.; La Seine prés de Vernon, le matin, 
18,000fr. ; La Berge 4 Lavacourt, 9,700fr. ; Effet 
de Neige, rue 4 Argenteuil, 13,000fr. ; Les Dindons, 
20,000fr. ; Falaises, 4 Pourville, 6,500fr. Berthe 
Morisot, La Toilette, 18,000fr. Camille Pissarro, 
Boulevard Montmartre, matin brumeux, 5,500fr. 
H. de Toulouse-Lautrec, Intérieur de Cabaret, 


7,000fr. 














Fine-Art Gossip. 

THE appointment of Mr. D. 8. MacColl as 
Keeper of the Tate Gallery is very satis- 
factory, and looks like the beginning of 
substantial reform. Mr. MacColl, who was 
the leader in the protest against the working 
of the Chantrey Bequest, will now have the 
arrangement of the pictures selected under 
that benefaction. We hope his work as 
Keeper will not interfere with his art 
criticism, for writers both vigorous and 
independent are rare in art as elsewhere. 


THE rejection by the Royal Academy of 
its Committee’s selection for purchase by 
the Chantrey Bequest is sufficiently foolish. 
The National Gallery at Melbourne seems 
better advised, for it has acquired Mr. Will 
Rothenstein’s fine picture ‘ Aliens at Prayer,’ 
shown by Messrs. Agnew recently at their 
exhibition of the “ Independents.” Among 
the other works purchased for Australia are 
Mr. Mark Fisher’s painting from the New 
Gallery ; Mr. Buxton Knight’s landscape 
‘The Hamlet: Winter Sunshine,’ which is 
No. 156 in Gallery IIT. of the Academy this 
year, and was also declined by that body 
after having been recommended by the 
Selection Committee; and a picture by 
Mrs. Swynnerton. The Melbourne Gallery 
is to be congratulated on its purchases. 
Mr. Rothenstein’s picture will worthily 
represent to Australian students the modern 
English school of painting. 

THE exhibition of the New English Art 
Club is being held during this month and the 
next at the galleries in Dering Yard, 67, 
New Bond Street, lately occupied by the 
Guild of Handicraft. The Hanging Com- 
mittee consisted of Mr. Francis Bate, Mr. 
Wilson Steer, Prof. F. Brown, Mr. W. 
Rothenstein, and Mr. A. E. John; and the 
press view took place yesterday. 

At the Carfax Gallery last Thursday there 
was @ private view of pictures and illuminated 
prints by William Blake. 

YESTERDAY at the Baillie Gallery an 
exhibition was opened of pictures of China 
and Japan by Mr. Montague Smyth, and 
paintings by various artists. 

Miss BLANCHE JENKINS is showing pictures 
and portraits of children at the Doré Gallery 
till the 21st inst. 
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Mr. DunTHORNE has on view at the 
Rembrandt Gallery a collection of oil paint- 
ings by Mr. George Hitchcock, ‘ Springtime 
in Holland.’ 

Messrs. SuLttEY & Co. are showing at 
their galleries, 159, New Bond Street, 
paintings by Manet from the Faure Collec- 
tion. 


At the Ryder Gallery Miss Rhoda H. 
Tinling has an exhibition of water-colour 
and charcoal drawings, English, Swiss, and 
Italian. 


THE proprietors of the Brook Street Art 
Gallery have sold to the National Portrait 
Gallery a full-length portrait of Sir Hector 
Munro, K.B., the Indian general. The 
painting has been hung opposite Zoffany’s 
portrait of the second Baron Mulgrave. 


-Sianork ArTTILIo Baccani, an Italian 
artist who had resided in England for fifty 
years, died in West Kensington last week, 
at the age of eighty-four. Born in Rome 
of a middle-class family, he was obliged to 
leave during the troubles of 1848, when he 
was already one of the most promising 
students of Cappaldi. In 1851 he reached 
Marseilles and worked under Hébert, whose 
poetic genius moulded the style of his pupil. 
In later years some of Baccani’s best work 
was considered not unworthy of his master. 
This was notably the case with a portrait 
‘Madame R. M.,’ exhibited in the Salon of 
1877. He frequently exhibited in the Royal 
Academy after he settled among us in 1856. 
His portraits of Mario and Grisi in 1858 
attracted a good deal of attention. Among 
his other noteworthy portraits may be men- 
tioned those of the Queen (when Princess of 
Wales), the Duke of Edinburgh, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Tait), and the Duke of 
Richmond. 


Mr. B. DE BERTODANO writes :— 

**In the notice in The Atheneum of the 9th inst. 
of Mr. Algernon Graves’s ‘Royal Academy of Arts’ 
I observe you mention a portrait of a General 
Pattison, while Mr. Graves gives the name as 
dieneral Paterson. I have a portrait of General 
Pattison, referred to in Major Duncan’s history 
of the Royal Artillery as ‘the gunner who 
governed New York.’ He died in 1805. It was 
always understood in the family that the portrait 
was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence; however, it 
has been questioned whether that is so. It would 
be interesting to know if Lawrence did paint a 
portrait of General James Pattison. I have another 
portrait of him by Sir William Beechey. 

**It occurred to me that it might interest Mr. 
Graves to know this; and it would certainly be 
interesting to myself to know that my picture is 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence.” 


Mr. WILLIAM Gras has been commissioned 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan to paint a series of 
water-colours from his celebrated collection 
of art treasures, now being exhibited at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Mr. Gibb 
has done drawings of relics of the Royal 
House of Stuart and the treasures of Abbots- 
ford. 


THE death occurred in Paris last week of 
M. Ernest Jean Aubert, the intimate friend 
of Géréme ; both were born on the same 
day—May 3lst, 1824. Aubert was the son 
of an engraver, and won the Prix de Rome 
in 1844 as an engraver. In 1851 he studied 
painting in the studio of Paul Delaroche, 
and also received instruction from Gleyre 
and at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Many of 
his Salon pictures were popular successes ; 
and nearly all his more important works 
were purchased for American collections. 
He was the recipient of medals in 1861, 
1878, and 1889. 


THE death is also announced, at the early 
age of forty-five, of M. Martin-Callaud, the 
animal painter. 





THE Société des Amis du Luxembourg 
have purchased for that gallery M. Jacques 
Cancaret’s ‘Femme Endormie,’ exhibited 
in the present Salon. The day after the 
purchase was completed the picture received 
a further honour in being awarded a medal of 
the second class. 


Tue different bowrses de voyage were 
awarded at last Sunday’s meeting of the 
Council Supérieur of Fine Arts in Paris. For 
the Prix du Salon of 10,000 francs the voting 
was very close, but M. Charles Hoffbauer, 
whose ‘ Triomphe d’un Condottiére’ is one 
of the features of the present Salon, just 
defeated M. Alix Marquet, the sculptor of 
the beautiful marble figure called ‘ Fin de 
Labeur.’ The various bourses de voyage for 
painting were awarded to M. Dilly for ‘ La 
Derniére Heure en Flandre’; M. Jacquier, 
for ‘ Fabre de l’Hérault’; and M. Cancaret, 
whose ‘Femme Endormie’ is mentioned 
above. M. Cornu, whose statue in wood, 
‘Le Pauvre Honteux,’ is in the Salon of the 
Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, won the 
first bourse de voyage for sculpture. 








MUSIC 
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‘THE PEASANT SONGS OF GREAT 
RUSSIA.’ 


THESE songs in the Folk’s Harmonization 
have been collected and transcribed from 
phonograms by Eugenie Lineff, and are 
published by the Imperial Academy of 
Science at St. Petersburg. It is highly 
significant that at the present moment, 
when the Western world is speculating as to 
the destiny of Russia, the Academy should 
calmly issue from St. Petersburg such a 
collection. It is a tribute to the undying 
vitality of the race—a vitality which has 
been proof against great oppression. But 
it is more than such a tribute. It is at the 
same time a proof of the high importance 
which the intellectual portion of Russia 
attaches to the question of national vitality 
—such vitality, that is, as is measured not 
by a people’s birth-rate, but by a people’s 
speech and a people’s song. In this country 
we are sublimely oblivious to such abstrac- 
tions. It matters not to us whether our 
language is a strong, grand, moving, expres- 
sive medium of national consciousness, or a 
mere rubbish-heap of foreign lingo and slang. 
The public cares little whether our own folk- 
song lives or dies. Indeed, the few who do 
know of its existence are interested in it 
often in a languid, patronizing way. For 
years the English Folk-Song Society was 
almost moribund, and had it not been for 
the spirit and contagious enthusiasm of Mr. 
Cecil Sharp, it would probably have continued 
so. As it is, we have to be thankful that 
there is one society which is at last alive, 
and a little band of enthusiasts, led by Mr. 
Sharp, who are content to spend and be 
spent for the preservation of English folk- 
song. If that august body the Royal 
Society of Philosophers of England (to give 
it a title which it has not borne in common 
parlance since the days when Charles II. 
played tricks upon it) were to be asked to 
interest itself in this work, it would probably 
vote the proposal ridiculous, as devoid of 
scientific value. If the British Government 
itself were to be asked to aid the work, it 
would doubtless do nothing at all—which 
would certainly be a safe attitude; or if it 
did anything, it would probably appoint 
some academic person to potter about the 
subject and make a report, and that report 
would doubtless be a curiosity. 

Apparently they do these things diffe- 





rently in Russia. Their interest in peasant 
songs is not merely, or even in the first place, 
a scientific interest. First and foremost it 
is a national interest. Does the ordinary 
Englishman, who looks supinely on whilst 
English agriculture is declining and the 
labourer is leaving the land, ever think what 
his country is losing ? and if he does know 
the value of what we are losing, does he ever 
try to understand the underlying cause ? No. 
The real reason for the depopulation of the 
villages is that the joyousness of English 
country life is fled and dead. Old-fashioned 
village sports have gone; and the most 
truly national possession of all, our folk-music, 
has become a fugitive thing, ashamed to hear 
itself. It is dying as fast as it can die. It 
is not to escape the toil of labour on the land 
that the labourer flies to the town. It is 
to escape the tedium of the long, cheerless 
winter nights, with no song, no brightness, 
no society anywhere. The fatal allurement 
of the town over the mind of the agricultural 
labourer is not the chance of employment, 
ae the glare of the lights outside the music- 
all. 

See now the result! Folk-song, which 
was the mainspring of the joyousness of the 
life of peasant England in the past, has been 
killed by two rival, but very different forces. 
The Methodist revival made the country 
dweller a hymn-droner. The conquering 
genius of Handel made the English singer a 
Handel devotee, as he is in the north of 
England to this day. Between them they 
killed folk-song, and when they had done 
that they had broken the subtle chord of 
sympathy which held together the peasant 
life of England, and so to-day we can neither 
keep the labourer on the land nor attract 
him back to it. 

That is why we say that the national value 
of folk-song is the first consideration, and 
that its scientific or antiquarian interest 
comes a long way second. Indeed, these two 
sides or aspects of the interests of the subject 
to the modern world, especially to England, 
are not comparable. We are not handling 
the same terms; we cannot measure or 
weigh them against each other, any more 
than we can measure England’s interest in 
a powerful navy by her interest in Stone- 
henge. If any one deliberately prefers to 
tread the antiquarian path and to approach 
folk-song from this side, he will indeed be 
richly rewarded. For the astonishing feature 
about peasant song isthe undying permanence 
of the musical form. It is not merely the 
ecclesiastical modes of the medieval Latin 
Church that it goes back to; no, nor even 
the earlier authentic Greek scale-forms. 
Further back than that it goes, to the primi- 
tive scale-forms coeval with the birth of the 
primitive civilization of the race—those 
scale-forms with which the analytical temper 
of the Greek so ceaselessly busied itself, and 
which his genius succeeded in fixing appa- 
rently, in part, for all time. 

In the present volume Eugenie Lineff 
concludes the introduction, which is printed 
in English, with a section dealing with the 
tonality and musical scales of the peasant 
songs. Compressed as it is, this section is 
an admirable summary of what is known to 
the modern world concerning the theory of 
Greek music. The simple reason for this 
is that the author, through this Russian 
folk-song, has actually been in touch with 
ancient Greek music as a living thing, and 
has heard with living ears to-day what the 
Greeks heard in primeval times :— 

‘When the songs included in this book, and 
also others recorded by the phonograph, but not 
yet printed, were analyzed, with the object of 
determining their tonality, it became evident that 
the theoretic principles « f the ancient Greeks were 
more applicable to them than our modern musical 
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principles, and that a solution of the problem was 
possible for every song by adapting to it one of 
the ancient Greek scales. The following clearly 
defined characteristics were found to be common 
to the ancient Greek music (up to Aristoxenus) 
and to the old Russian nt song :— 

(1) The use of natural intervals. 

(2) The system of short scales — tetrachords 
which are grouped and united, in accordance with 
the musical requirement of the people, into longer 
scales. 

(3) A certain freedom in the displacement of the 
key-note, the division of its functions between the 
middle note and the final note. 

(4) The predominance of diatonism. 

(5) The predominance of descending melodic 
figures.” 

All these characteristics, which lend so 
high a scientific or antiquarian value to the 
folk-song of Russia, are fearlessly claimed 
by English folk-song experts as residing in 
our native English folk-song. Nay, more ; 
those experts even claim for the native 
English product qualities and excellences 
which are not to be found in the folk-song 
of any other European country—dqualities, 
namely, of movement, freedom, variety, 
power of expressiveness, and so forth. 

But keen and high as is this scientific 
interest attaching to folk-song as the re- 
pository of bygone musical forms, let it not 
be supposed for a moment that this con- 
stitutes the basis of the movement towards 
the rehabilitation of such melody. The 
movement which is now afoot, and which is 
identified pre-eminently with the name and 
life-work of Mr. Cecil Sharp, is, and claims 
to be, a work of national importance. Its 
object is twofold: firstly‘ to restore that 
social bond which, as I have said above, may 
go far towards making peasant life in Eng- 
land possible again; and secondly to vindi- 
cate the value of our despised inheritance of 
national music. Time was when England 
was a musical country—when, indeed, we 
were musically pre-eminent in Europe. 
That pre-eminence we have lost. Why ? 
Because the native products—the folk-song, 
the glee, the catch, the roundelay, and what 
not — were displaced and made unfashion- 
able, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, by the invasion of continental 
forms of composition. The old has gone, 
but we have not assimilated the new—not 
even to this day, though we play the im- 
ported instruments and teach the imported 
theory. The genius of our native English 
music is vocal, not instrumental; and if we 
follow our genius, there may still be for us 
illimitable possibilities of development. 

W. A. S&S. 








Musical Gossip. 


Puccrni’s ‘ La Tosca’ was performed at 
Covent Garden last Saturday evening, for 
the first time this season, and Madame 
Giachetti also made her first appearance. 
In her acting she displayed both strength 
and restraint, and she sang so artistically 
that one easily excused the somewhat shrill 
quality of someofher high notes. Signor Caruso 
as Cavaradossi was in fine voice, though a 
little stiff in his acting. Signor Scotti 
played Scarpia with marked skill, and M. 
Gilibert made the most of his small part as 
the sacristan. Signor Campanini conducted, 
and as a whole the rendering of the opera 
was of a high order. The exciting libretto 
counts for much in the success which the 
work has achieved ; the music is clever, yet 
it is not until the third act that it has the 
chance to make a strong emotional appeal. 

FRAULEIN VON MILDENBURG appeared in 
*Tannhiuser’ on Monday, but her voice 
was not in good order, and there was exag- 
geration in her acting. We felt the same 





thing in her Isolde, but it was still more marked 
in her impersonation of Elisabeth. The 
performance of the work, indeed, was in 
many respects open to criticism. 

Herr ARTHUR NIKISCH conducted the 
concert of the London Symphony Orchestra 
at Queen’s Hall last Saturday. Brahms’s 
Symphony in c minor stood at the head of 
the programme, and a powerful reading 
was given of the work. A striking feature 
of the conducting was the clear-cut, yet 
strongly emotional presentation of the music. 
In Wagner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman’ Overture 
the conductor and also the _ orchestra 
achieved a magnificent success. Wagner’s 
‘ Forest Murmurs ’ and the prelude and close 
of ‘ Tristan’ produced less excitement ; in 
comparison with Dr. Richter’s rendering of 
the latter it seemed sentimental rather than 
truly impassioned. The programme ended 
with Strauss’s ‘Tod und Verklarung.’ 


Miss ELENA GERHARDT, who made her 
first appearance on Monday at the concert: of 
Mischa Elman—whose remarkable perform- 
ance of the Brahms Violin Concerto, by the 
way, deserves mention—gave a recital at 
Bechstein Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
This lady has not been content with the 
possession of a fine fresh voice of wide 
range, and with a musical temperament 
and marked intelligence, but she must have 
studied earnestly under some great teacher 
of singing. Wecan now only state that in 
songs of various character, from Marcello 
and Gluck to Wolf and Strauss, she won, 
and legitimately, the full favour of her 
audience. To listen to her is a high artistic 
enjoyment. But Mr. Arthur Nikisch was 
at the piano, and that was a factor in 
her success which must not be overlooked. 
From the cold-toned instrument he evolved 
varied colouring, almost as if he had a small 
orchestra at his disposal. 


THE recently formed Oriana Madrigal 
Society gave its third concert at the Holian 
Hall on Tuesday evening. The name which 
it bears is a proud one, for it recalls one of 
the grandest periods in the annals of British 
music ; but the choir and the able conductor, 
Mr. C. Kennedy Scott, proved themselves 
worthy of it. The programme was too 
long, but fortunately all the numbers were 
interesting. We would particularly note 
the singing of Orlando Gibbons’s ‘The 
Silver Swan’ and the impressive “‘ What is 
our life ?”’ The emotional round, ‘She 
weepeth sore in the night,” by William 
Lawes, expressively sung by four ladies, 
deserves mention. Many old compositions 
were conceived in a mathematical rather 
than a musical spirit ; but Byrd, Gibbons, 
Wilbye, and other of our great madrigal 
writers, sought, and successfully, to in- 
tensify the words they set to music ; hence 
the latter, in spite of its archaic form, 
still lives. 

THERE have been several pianoforte 
recitals by well-known pianists. Mr. F. 
Lamond, yesterday week at the A®olian 
Hall, gave an excellent rendering of Schu- 
mann’s Fantasia, Op. 17, although in the 
first movement the line of demarcation 
between sentiment and sentimentality was 
not always duly observed. As an inter- 
preter of Beethoven the pianist enjoys a 
high reputation, but in the composer’s 
Sonata in E minor, Op. 90, he was not quite 
at his best. His playing, on the other hand, 
of the Schubert-Liszt ‘ Erlkénig’ was re- 
markably fine. 


M. ARTHUR DE GREEF, the Belgian 
pianist, at his recital on Monday 
at the same hall played Beethoven’s 


‘ Appassionata’ Sonata with skill and 
marked feeling; the reading of the first 
movement, however, was somewhat flurried. 





It is unwise to begin a recital with such 
an important work. His performance of 
Schumann’s ‘ Papillons ’ was admirable. 

M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN gave a 
Chopin recital at Bechstein Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, and, as usual with 
such music, with great success. 

THE programme of the “ Phantasy ’’ Con- 
cert at Bechstein Hall on Friday next wilf 
comprise the work by the late Mr. W. Y. 
Hurlstone which obtained the first prize in 
the recent ‘ Phantasy Composition ” 
organized by the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians; also five works by MM. Frank 
Bridge, James Friskin, J. Holbrooke, Waldo 
Warner, and Haydon Wood, which obtained 
prizes. These fantasies, which will be per- 
formed by the Saunders Quartet, average 
about a quarter of an hour each. The 
judges in the competition were Sir A. 
Mackenzie and Messrs. A. Gibson, W. W. 
Cobbett, and H. Sternberg. 

Dr. CHARLES A. E. Harriss, who arranged 
the British-Canadian Festival in 1903, of 
which Sir Alexander Mackenzie was con- 
ductor, is giving a British-Canadian Festival 
at Queen’s Hall on the 27th inst. Sirs E. 
Elgar, A. Mackenzie, Hubert Parry, and 
Charles Stanford, also Dr. F. H. Cowen, 
will conduct works of their own. The 
Canadian part of the programme will be 
confined to two numbers: Dr. Harriss’s 
chorie idyll ‘ Pan,’ and Sir A. Mackenzie’s 
‘ Canadian Rhapsody.’ 

Dr. P. C. Buck will read a paper entitled 
‘Prolegomena to Musical Criticism’ before 
the members of the Musical Association 
next Tuesday. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sus. Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 


Moy.—Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mox. Miss Jessie Grimson and the New Symphony Orchestra, 3, 
Queen's Hall. eee 

— Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Herr von Zur-Miihlen’s Piano- 
forte and Song Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. : 

Mile. Rosa Olitzka’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

Herr Busoni's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
iss Staegemann's Song Recital, 3, olian Hall. 

— Mr. Edward Mes’s Vocal Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. . 

Wep. Mr. Marmaduke Barton's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechsteim 


all. 

= Madame Clothille Kleeberg’s Recital, 3.30, Zolian Hall. 
oe Ir. Ludwig Wiillner's Song Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Tucrs. Mr. H. Witherspoon's Song Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

— Mrs. Mary Layton’s Ladies’ Choir, 8, Queen's Hall. 

_- Miss Gwynne Sizer’s Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Frt. fiss Tilly Koenen’s Song Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

_- Herr Jan van Cordt’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 

-- Phantasy Concert, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Sar. Rehearsal, Handel Festival, 12, Crystal Palace. . 

_ 1. Wilhelm Backhaus’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
-- Mr, Boris Hambourg’s ‘Cello Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 


Tvrs. 











DRAMA 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Arden Shakespeare. General Editor, 
W. J. Craig.—Twelfth Night. Edited by 
Morton Luce. (Methuen & Co.)—Some 
seven years have passed since this edition 
was begun by Prof. Dowden, ard we have 
yet got but to the seventeenth volume: @ 
rather slow rate of progress when the number 
of editors engaged on the work is considered. 
‘Twelfth Night ’ now reaches us, the first 
received during the current year. We have 
from time to time had the pleasure of calling 
attention to this charming edition, and now, 
without entering on any detailed criticism 
of the present instalment, we may fairly 
say that it is up to the high mark of excellence 
to which its predecessors have accustomed 
us; we notice, however—not in this volume 
alone—a tendency to amplify the intro- 
ductory and explanatory matter to the 
neglect of textual collation. The latter we 
consider the most important part of an 
editor’s duty : without it we cannot have a 
full knowledge of the state of the text ; with 
it we think that Shakspeare may be gene- 
rally considered capable of explaining him- 
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self, {especially if the reader is assisted, 
as he should be, in the knowledge of the 
oet’s language with ample illustrations 
rom the writings of his contemporaries. 
Exuberance of explanatory notes, often 
tedious, may imperil to some extent the 
handiness of the volumes—a quality we 
have commended. The present volume 
might, we think, with very little trouble, 
have been reduced some fifty pages or so 
‘without in the least impairing its usefulness. 


Othello Unveiled. By Rentala Venkata 
Subbarau. (Madras, the Rentala House, 
Mylapore.)—We have here, including 4 
copiously annotated edition of the play 
itself, 2 portly volume of over seven hundred 
pages, intended by the writer to lift the veil 
which he imagines has hitherto existed 
between the play and its editors and com- 
mentators. What that veil is we have in 
vain attempted to discover; but Mr. Sub- 
barau’s method is to imagine and describe 
in great detail the whole course of the story 
as suggested by those portions of it repre- 
sented in the visible action of the stage. It 
would be useless to follow Mr. Subbarau’s 
narrative; he tells us nothing which is 
either a mystery or secret to any student of 
Shakspeare, and in point of fact the only 
difficulty in the conduct of the play 1s in the 
excessively short time allowed by the poet 
for the action in Cyprus: Mr. Subbarau’s 
“* unveiling ’’ appears to be merely an attempt 
to extend this time. Othello and Desde- 
mona land in Cyprus, and from Act II. to 
Act III. sec. ii. we have a night and morning. 
In Act III. se. iii., still in the morning, Iago 
begins his insinuations against Desdemona’s 
chastity, and by midnight of the same day 
Othello is a murderer and suicide. The 
scenes from the landing to the tragic ending 
are so run together that it is not possible 
to thrust in even an hour’s interval between 
sec. ii. and iii. of Act III., and the time there- 
fore passed in Cyprus is comprised in a por- 
tion of two consecutive days. Yet there are 
references and allusions throughout, from 
Act II. to the end of Act V., which absolutely 
require a much longer period in Cyprus than 
this distressingly short time would allow ; 
and Prof. Wilson (Christopher North) was 
thereby induced to put forth his ‘“‘ astound- 
ing discovery ” that Shakspeare had invented 
@ system of double-time, and worked his 
time-plot by two clocks, one fest, the other 
slow. The Professor failed to explain how 
this was to be done, and rather left one with 
the impression that his ‘‘ astounding dis- 
covery” partook perilously of the nature 
cf a mare’s nest. Very respectable autho- 
rities, however, have accepted bis sugges- 
tions more whole-heartedly than he himself 
appears to have done; but Mr. Subbarau is 
not one of them, for he denounces double- 
time as a delusion, and proposes, in spite 
of the continuity of the scenes, to set the 
time right by the brutal plan—after all, 
inefficient—of thrusting in an interval of 


at least a month between sce. ii. and iii. of 
Act IIT. 
That Mr. Subbarau should have felt 


himself impelled to bring forth a huge 
volume for the purpose of announcing such 
a lame and impotent conclusion is at once 
matter for marvel and regret; but truth 
compels us to pronounce the result a mere 
waste of print and paper. 


The Title Mart : a Comedy in Three Acts. 
By Winston Churchill. (New York, the 
Macmillan Company.)—Whatever may be 
the fate of this play when produced before 
an American public, for which it is obviously 
intended, it constitutes eminently diverting 
reading. As its title denotes, it is a satire 
upon the American chase after English titles, 
and the corresponding hunt on the part of 





the English nobility after American dollars. 
In the satire the scales are evenly held, and 
it is difficult to say which is the more humor- 
ous—the Transatlantic matron with an over- 
weening admiration for aristocratic imper- 
tinence and selfishness, or her sprightly 
daughter who wins an English marquis by 
her skill in jiu-jitsu wrestling. The whole, 
though a trifle extravagant, is written with 
remarkable spirit and humour. The misuse 
in the stage directions of the word “ exits ”’ 
as a verb is regrettably frequent. 


The Girl with the Green Eyes: a Play in 
Four Acts. By Clyde Fitch. (New York, 
the Macmillan Company.)—This play also 
is intended for an American public, and has 
little in it that appeals to the English play- 
goer. It teils a story of blind and un- 
reasoning jealously, and ends with an attempt 
on the part of the heroine at suicide, which 
we cannot but regard as a mistake in a clever 
and, in other respects, sympathetic work. 
The title has merely an accidental resem- 
blance to that of Balzac’s ‘La Fille aux 
Yeux d’or.’ 








‘ATALANTA IN CALYDON’ AT THE 


SCALA THEATRE. 


A critic born, like the present writer, 
long after the great Victorians, is impatient 
of set speeches and digressions—impatient, 
indeed, of justifiable longueurs. He does 
not look for beauty of metre and language 
in drama, and he does, perhaps, look for 
more movement and conciseness than his 
predecessors expected or desired. Con- 
fronted, then, with a play such as ‘ Atalanta 
in Calydon’ on the stage, he is surprised at 
the strong dramatic quality it shows through- 
out, particularly at the effect of the deeply 
tragic scene at the end, which moves the 
emotions as few things, modern or ancient, 
can do. If Mr. Swinburne’s play is some 
way from the Greek in its sensuous indul- 
gences, it has something of the spirit which 
has gripped even those who were no Grecians 
at the death of Hippolytus and the agonies 
of the Trojan women. Traces there are of 
such embellishment as here runs riot in the 
‘ Ajax’ of Sophocles ; the fragments of the 
‘Phaethon’ of Euripides hold the romance 
of the sunrise, and when the old poet spoke 
for himself in a chorus of the ‘ Hercules 
Furens,’ he was far from the futile common 
sense associated with that part of the drama. 

The modern feeling for nature and romance 
is not so un-Greek as is supposed, but leaving 
such justification aside, we may award 
great credit to the actors, led by Miss Elsie 
Fogerty (their trainer), for the undoubted 
success of ‘Atalanta.’ They were able to 
give clear utterance to the astonishing 
beauty and fervour of description which 
make the play immortal. If ever amplifica- 
tion, to use the term of Longinus, is justified, 
it is here. The Chorus was a real triumph, 
and the best, both for artistic grouping and 
singing, that has been seen of late years. 
The dresses, specially woven and dyed, 
were graduated with the skill of a modern 
landscape painter who finds in nature a 
subtle colour-scheme of varying reds. The 
leader (Miss Mary Webb) had a good voice 
and appearance ; and except for the posing 
of one figure, rather too conscious of a pretty 
face, there was always appropriate move- 
ment in the fourteen who formed the Chorus. 
One saw for the first time what could be 
done with 

the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands. 
A dance movement with play at ball was a 
happy invention, carried out with the finish 
and skill which distinguished throughout 
the figures who gathered round the altar of 





Dionysus. Miss Fogerty as Althea was 
dignified, and, of course, admirable in elocu- 
tion. She allowed herself, we think, too 
level a tone of hardness in the first part of 
the play ; but she was capable of tenderness, 
and her whole conception of the last scene 
was moving, though not lacking in the Greek 
quality of restraint. Mr. Gerald Ames as 
Meleager was also at his best in the final 
scene. His life went out fitfully, as the poet 
intended, with the transient glow and gloom 
of the burning brand. As Atalanta, Miss 
Hazel Thompson showed a simplicity and 
grace which augur well for her future as an 
artist. A more gracious embodiment of the 
— huntress could not have been hoped 
or. 

The music, by Miss Muriel Elliot, was 
frankly modern, but tuneful. The piano 
was unfortunately obtrusive in some moments 
of stress, in which the violins, also present, 
would surely have been sufficient to guide 
voices so efficient and well trained. 

It seems a pity that so excellent a per- 
formance could not have been arranged for 
several afternoons or nights in succession. 
On Monday there was, we believe, a full 
house, and a substantial sum must have 
been gained for Bedford College. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


IN its way the representation at Drury 
Lane on the 12th inst. was unique. Scarcely 
an English actor of eminence was there who 
did not take a share in the entertainment, 
and as a tribute, on the part of the public 
and her profession to the estimation in 
which* Miss Terry is held, the demonstra- 
tion was unprecedented and unparalleled. 
Features in the programme carried out— 
notably the tableaux vivants arranged by 
Mr. Luke Fildes, Sir L. Alma Tadema, and 
other artists—were of enchanting beauty. 
In most of the cases, however, the personal 
element outweighed the artistic gain. This 
is always the case when scenes from comic 
masterpieces are given, whatever the cast 
assigned them. In a presentation of ‘Much 
Ado about Nothing’ it .was profoundly 
interesting to see the bénéficiaire as Beatrice 
supported by her sisters Marion as Hero 
and Kate as Ursula, and nearly a score of 
offshoots of her family, together with a cast 
comprising Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. H. B. 
Irving, Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, and numerous others of high 
eminence; and the fact of having been 
present on such an occasion is one to be 
remembered with gratification. Better per- 
formances of the play are, however, to be 
recalled at the Lyceum and His Majesty's. 
Not less sensible, with a change of theatre, 
was the feeling in the Dinner and Picture 
Seene of ‘ The School for Scandal,’ in which 
Sir Charles Wyndham was Charles Surface ; 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Sir Oliver; Mr. 
Edward Terry, Moses; Mr. Cyril Maude, 
Trip ; Mr. George Alexander, Careless ; and 
Mr. Ben Davies, Sir Henry Bumper. Signora 
Duse came over, it is stated, on purpose to 
render a tribute to the English actress; and 
among those who assisted in the demonstra- 
tion were Mme. Jane Hading and MM. 
Coquelin. In the same category might 
almost be classed the public, which during 
the closing reception sang ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ 
with great enthusiasm. Lady Bancroft, in 
a few well-chosen and happily delivered 
phrases, announced herself as the fairy 
godmother who presided over the pageant. 
It may be doubted whether a scene of 
homage to an artist ever held more magic 
and electric feeling. 
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In reviving at the Royalty ‘Mademoiselle 
de la Seigliére’ M. Coquelin resumed the 
rt of the avocat Destournelles, in which 
© was seen at the Gaiety, as a member of 
the Comédie Frangaise, in June, 1879. The 
work—an adaptation by M. Jules Sandeau 
of one of his novels—though now nearly 
sixty years old, remains a masterpiece, while 
M. Coquelin’s performance of the ambitious 
and cynical old lawyer is even riper than 
before. M. Jean Coquelin struggled (in 
the main successfully) with an arduous part 
as the Marquis ; Mlle. Fanny Aubel succeeded 
Mile. Broisat as Héléne, the sympathetic 
heroine; and Madame Bouchetal, Mlle. 
Madeleine Brohan as the Baronne. 


Wuat, after the modern fashion of extrava- 
gant advertisement, was announced as a 
“ Big dramatic festival,” but consisted of 
two revivals of moderate interest, took place 
last Saturday evening at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre. The first consisted of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s fantasy ‘ Pantaloon,’ in which Mr. 
Albert Chevalier took for the first time the 
character of Pantaloon; the second was 
‘The Marriage of Kitty,’ Mr. Cosmo Gordon 
Lennox’s clever adaptation of ‘ La Passerelle,’ 
in which Miss Marie Tempest resumed her 
original part of Kitty Silverton, acting with 
her old sauciness and humour; Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys returned to the character of Madame 
de Semiano, of which she is an ideal exponent; 
Mr. Leonard Boyne remained Sir Reginald ; 
and Mr. Eric Lewis was John Travers, the 
lawyer. An amount of success which few 
recent novelties have enjoyed seems in store 
for the revival. 


A NEw last act, providing a happy ter- 
mination, was on Tuesday evening supplied 
at the Savoy to ‘The Shulamite,’ a well- 
conceived and well-acted play thus obfining 
further elements of popularity. A musical 
piece by Mr. Malcolm Watson, entitled ‘ An 
Exile from Home,’ was on the same occasion 
added to a programme which it strengthens. 


‘BRIGADIER GERARD’ has closed _ its 
career at the Lyric, to the evening bill of 
which ‘ Othello,’ with Mr. Lewis Waller as 
the Moor and Mr. H. B. Irving as his ancient, 
is this evening transferred. 


To the list of pieces which have failed to 
hit public taste must be added ‘Shore 
Acres,’ which at the Waldorf has met with 
no such good fortune as it enjoyed in the 
United States. An arrangement has been 
made by which, in the early autumn, the 
management of Mr. Cyril Maude and Miss 
Winifred Emery will be associated in a 
West-End theatre with that of Mr. Charles 
Frohman. 

THE season at the Imperial of Mr. Martin 
Harvey closes this evening. 

Miss ApA ReHAN has embarked for 
England, but in a condition that necessitated 
her being carried on board the ship, and 
precludes all hope of her appearance on the 
stage during her present visit. 

‘Matt or MERRYMONTH ’ is the title of a 
play by Mrs. E. G. Sutherland and Mr. 
B. M. Dix which has been secured for pro- 
duction next season by Mr. Fred Terry. 


MapDAME JANE Hapine’s first appearance 
for the present season took place on Monday 
at the Coronet in her familiar réle of Madame 
d’Ange in ‘Le Demi-Monde,’ in which she 
was once more seen to high advantage. 

Ir was on April 25th, on the occasion of 
the Jubilee of the University of Melbourne, 
that the performance of ‘The Wasps’ of 
Aristophanes, to which brief reference was 
made last week, took place, under the 
direction of Dr. Alexander Leeper, Warden 
of Trinity College, and in presence of his 
Excellency the Governor-General. The in- 





terpreters were taken from the three colleges 


of Trinity, Ormond, and Queen’s. The 
dresses were made by ladies connected with 
the colleges; the properties were copied 
from ancient sculptures and paintings. The 
dress of the Wasps and most of the kitchen 
utensils were from the designs of M. Maurice- 
Carton. Two representations were given on 
the same day. The scenery was executed 
by Messrs. Little & Son, of the Melbourne 
Theatre Royal. 


Ow1nc to copyright arrangements, the 
complete edition of Ibsen’s works announced 
by Mr. Heinemann cannot be published until 
September next. Two volumes will be 
issued then, and the others in rapid succes- 
sion. 








MISCELLANEA 


—@— 


DATE OF THE STATUTE OF 
KILKENNY. 


Aut published histories of Ireland give 
the date of the famous Statute of Kilkenny 
as 1367, and this error has been perpetuated 
since Hardiman’s volume on the subject. 
A few years back the real date was pointed 
out to me by a deceased friend, and I am 
glad to note that in the recently issued 
‘History of the Diocese of Ossory ’ the true 
date is quoted by the Rev. William Carrigan. 
However, it may be well to make known 
generally that the actual year when the 
Statute of Kilkenny was passed was the 
fortieth year of Edward III., which is 1366 
—not 1367, as found in all printed autho- 
rities. The statute was enacted on “ the day 
after Ash Wednesday, 40 Edw. III.,” and 
this must be at the close of February of the 
year 1366. As a matter of fact, Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, Viceroy of Ireland, 
returned to England early in 1366, leaving 
Gerald, Earl of Desmond, as Justiciary. 

Won. H. Gratran FLoop. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—W. E, C.—W. K. D.—C. A. M. F. 
—Received. 

E. W.—Many thanks: anticipated, as you will see. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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Catalogues sent post free on application. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


Vols. I.-VI. NOW READY. 
Vol. VII. IN THE PRESS. 


To be completed in about Seven Volumes, 
4to, 42s. per vol. net. 


(Subscriptions will be taken for complete Sets only.) 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


A Complete Dictionary of Contributors and 
their Work from its Foundation in 1769 to 
1904. By ALGERNON GRAVES, F.S.A. 
**In spite of the rapidity of issue, there is no 
trace of ‘ scamping,’ editorial or typographical, so 
that this ‘Complete Dictionary’ will remain an 
enduring monument, not only of the editor’s sus- 
tained industry, but also of the resources and good 
taste of the Chiswick Press.” —Athenwum. 





Demy 8vo, with 82 Illustrations, 8s. 6d. net. 


TURBINES. By W. H. Stuart 
GARNETT, Barrister-at-Law. 


The author of this work spent considerable time 
at Messrs. Parsons’ Engineering Works, and gives 
in this book a full account of the well-known 
‘** Parsons ” Turbine. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK TO SHAKESPEARE 
By MORTON LUCE, Author of ‘A Hand- 
book to Tennyson,’ &e. 

This ‘Handbook to Shakespeare’ offers in one 
volume the critical and explanatory helps that 
must otherwise be sought in many books. 

‘“*Mr. Luce is no blind worshipper, and his 
criticism is of excellent quality. He has Jaid 
students of Shakespeare under very considerable 
obligation.” —Spectator. 


Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


A BROWNING TREASURE BOOK. 
Being Extracts from Browning, Selected and 
Arranged by A. M. WARBURTON. 

[Ready June 20. 


Royal 4to, 2/. 2s, net. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. A Selection 
of Examples of Smaller Buildings, Measured, 
Drawn, and Photographed. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By HORACE FIELD and 
MICHAEL BUNNEY. 

‘*The authors have measured, drawn, and photo- 
graphed houses over a wide area of the country, 
and have added notes to assist the eye. The book 
should be valuable to architects, and to all who 
are interested in our domestic architecture.” 

Atheneum. 





‘““THE BEST LIFE OF NAPOLEON.”—Timzs, 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. By J. 
HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Largely Com- 
piled from New Materials taken from the 
British Official Records. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. In 2 vols. 
large post 8vo, THIRD EDITION, 18s. net. 

Also a CHEAPER EDITION, without the Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 10s. net. 

‘¢There is no single book on Napoleon, either im 
English or French, to be compared to this for 
accuracy, for information, for judgment, nor is 
there any that is better reading.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 














